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REVIEWS 


EpinpurGcu Casinet Lisprary.—No. IV. 


Palestine, or the Holy Land; from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
the Rev. Michael Russell, LL.D. 1831. 
Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd; London, 
Simpkin & Marshall. 

We never receive a volume of this work but 
with satisfaction. We recommend all friends 
to buy it for its moderate price, and we are 
sure they will treasure it for its intrinsic value. 
Palestine, indeed, is not to us a very attractive 
subject: years ago we went through all the dull 
drudgery of the commentators on the Hebrew 
Commonwealth — years ago we journeyed 
over the Holy Land with Sandys, Maundrell, 
Pococke, and other simple-hearted men— 
and every subsequent year we have accom- 
panied a modern traveller—Chateaubriand, 
Clarke, Henniker, Richardson, or some other 
—including, we believe, every possible variety 
of the species—to say nothing of the three 
or four Crusaders and other worthies who only 
incidentally touched there; the subject, there- 
fore, to us wants novelty, but so does the Cam- 
pagna Felice to the boy who rides post from 
Capua to Naples—thousands, however, yet 
journey there with all the passion of young 
enthusiasm ; and so will generations yet un- 
born read with avidity volume after volume 
relating to the Holy ey The interest that 
all take in the remains of ancient greatness 
—the intimate connexion which exists be- 
tween Christian Europe and the people and 
the soil of Old Judea, will lead pilgrim steps 
to wander there,—and the feelings of such 
travellers are well described by Chateau- 
briand :— 

“When you travel in Judea, the heart is at 
first filled with profound melancholy. But when, 
passing from solitude to solitude, boundless 
Space opens before you, this feeling wears off 
by degrees, and you experience a secret awe, 
which, so far from depressing the soul, imparts 
life, and elevates the genius. Extraordinary 
appearances everywhere proclaim a land teem- 
ing with miracles. The burning sun, the tower- 
ing eagle, the barren fig-tree, all the poetry, all 
the pictures of Scripture are here. Every name 
commemorates a mystery,—every grotto an- 
nounces a prediction,—every hill re-echoes the 
accents of a prophet. God himself has spoken 
in these regions, dried up rivers, rent the rocks, 
and opened the grave. ‘The Desert still appears 
mute with terror; and you would imagine that 
it had ptt pages to interrupt the silence 
since it heard the awful voice of the Eternal.’ ” 


Of the cheap and beautiful volume before 
us, the first part is occupied with a well-con- 
densed history of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 
and of the literature and religious usages of 
the ancient Hebrews—then follows a plea- 
sant topographical description of the country, 

leaned from the Travellers—then the 
odern History of Palestine, as it may be 





called, from the fall of Jerusalem to the pre- 
sent time—the whole closing with a notice 
of the natural history of the Country. 

Being itself a compilation, we cannot well 
extract the more entertaining parts of the 
work. Of the earlier travellers here noticed, 
we may observe, that their accounts are as 
good*as'the more :nodern :— 

“The unvarying manners of the East exhibit 
to the view of the stranger, at the present day, 
the same picture of rural innocence and sim- 
plicity which might have met the eye of the 
mother of the Redeemer, when she came into 
this pastoral country to salute her cousin Eliza- 
beth. Herds of goats with pendant ears, sheep 
with large tails, and asses which remind you, by 
their beauty, of the onagra of Scripture, issue 
from the villages at the dawn of day. Arab 
women are seen bringing grapes to dry in the 
vineyards; other, with their faces veiled, carry- 
ing pitchers of water on their heads, like the 
daughters of Midian.” 


And we regret to add, that man in Pales- 
tine knows little change: priests and friars 
still wallow in the same ignorance—the 
same superstitions are still the accompanying 
shame of Christian worship, and the fanatical 
battles that Maundrell saw fought at the Holy 
Sepulchre a century and a half ago, Mr. 
Bankes witnessed at Bethlehem. We will 
here give an extract from an old traveller, of 
the ceremonies on Easter-eve, observed by 
the Greek church; and the same frauds are 
practised to the present hour :— 

“They began their disorders by running 
round the Holy Sepulchre with all their might 
and swiftness, crying out as they went, huia, 
which signifies this is he, or this is it—an expres- 
sion by which they assert the verity of the Chris- 
tian religion. After they had, by these religious 
circulations and clamours, turned their heads 
and inflamed their madness, they began to act 
the most antic tricks and postures in a thousand 
shapes of distraction. Sometimes they dragged 
one another along the floor, all round the Se- 
pulchre ; sometimes they set one man upright 
upon another’s shoulders, and in this posture 
marched round ; sometimes they tumbled round 
the Sepulchre after the manner of tumblers on 
the stage. In a word, nothing can be imagined 
more rude or extravagant than what was acted 
upon this occasion. 

“The Greeks first set out in a procession 
round the Holy Sepulchre, and immediately at 
their heels followed the Armenians. In this 
order they compassed the Holy Sepulchre thrice, 
having produced all their gallantry of standards, 
streamers, crucifixes, and embroidered habits. 
Toward the end of this procession there was a 
pigeon came fluttering into the cupola over the 
Sepulchre ; at sight of which there was a greater 
shout and clamour than before. This bird, the 
Latins told us, was purposely let fly by the 
Greeks, to deceive the people into an opinion 
that it was a visible descent of the Holy Ghost. 
The procession being over, the suffragan of the 
Greek patriarch, and the principal Armenian 
bishop, approached to the door of the Sepulchre, 
and cutting the string with which it is fastened 





and sealed, entered in, shutting the door after 
them,—all the candles and lamps within having 
been before extinguished in the presence of the 
Turks and other witnesses. The exclamations 
were doubled as the miracle drew nearer to its 
accomplishment; and the people pressed with 
such vehemence towards the door of the Sepul- 
chre, that it was not in the power of the Turks 
to keep them off. The cause of their pressing 
in this manner, is the great desire they have to 
light their candles at the holy flame as soon as 
it is first brought out of the Sepulchre ; it being 
esteemed the most sacred and pure, as coming 
immediately from heaven. The two miracle- 
mongers had not been above a minute in the 
Holy Sepulchre, when the glimmering of the 
holy fire was seen, or imagined to appear, through 
some chinks of the door; and certainly Bedlam 
itself never saw such an unruly transport as was 
produced in the mob at this sight. 

“Immediately after, out came two priests 
with blazing torches in their hands, which they 
held up at the door of the Sepulchre; while the 
people thronged about with inexpressible ardour, 
every one striving to obtain a part of the first 
and purest flame. The Turks in the meantime, 
with huge clubs, laid on without mercy; but all 
this could not repel them, the excess of their 
fury making them insensible of pain. Those 
that got the fire applied it immediately to their 
beards, faces, and bosoms, pretending that it 
would not burn like an earthly flame. But E 
plainly saw none of them could endure this ex- 
periment long enough to make good that pre- 
tension. So many hands being employed, you 
may be sure it could not be long before innume- 
rable tapers were lighted. The whole church, 
galleries, and every place, seemed instantly to 
be in a flame; and with this illumination the 
ceremony ended. 

“It must be owned that those two within 
the Sepulchre performed their part with great 
quickness and dexterity; but the behaviour of 
the rabble without, very much discredited the 
miracle. The Latins take a great deal of pains 
to expose this peers as a most shameful 
imposture, and a scandal to the Christian reli- 
gion; perhaps out of envy that others should be 
masters of so gainful a business. But the Greeks 
and Armenians pin their faith upon it: such is 
the deplorable unhappiness of their priests, that, 
having acted the cheat so long already, they are 
forced now to stand to it for fear of endangering 
the apostacy of their people. Going out of 
church after the rant was over, we saw several 
people gathered about the Stone of Unction, 
who, having got a good store of candles lighted 
with the holy fire, were employed in daubing 
pieces of linen with the wicks of them and the 
melting wax; which pieces of linen were de- 
signed for winding-sheets. And it is the opinion 
of these poor people, that if they can but have 
the happiness to be buried in a shroud smutted 
with this celestial fire, it will certainly secure them 
from the flames of hell.” p. 191—4. 

The brief notice of the earlier travellers is 
pleasant, and we shall transfer a short ab- 
stract to our pages. 

“ About the year 705, Jerusalem and its holy 
places were visited by Arculfus, from whose re- 
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ort Adamnan composed a narrative, which 
was received with considerable approbation. He 
describes the Temple on Mount Calvary with 
some minuteness, mentioning its twelve pillars 
and eight gates. But his attention was more 
particularly attracted by relics, those objects 
which all Jerusalem flocked to handle and to 
kiss with the greatest reverence. He saw the 
cup used at the Last Supper,—the sponge on 
which the vinegar was poured, the lance which 

ierced the side of our Lord,—the cloth in which 
he was wrapped,—also another cloth woven by 
the Virgin Mary, whereon were represented the 
figure of the Saviour and of the ‘Twelve Apostles. 

“ Eighty years later, Willibald, a Saxon, un- 
dertook the same journey, influenced by similar 
motives. From his infancy he had been distin- 
guished by a sage and pious disposition; and, 
on emerging from boyhood, he was seized with 
an anxious desire to ‘try the unknown ways of 
peregrination—to pass over the huge wastes of 
ocean to the ends of the earth.’ To this erratic 
ap og he owed all the fame which a place 

e Romish calendar and the authorship of 
an indifferent book can confer. In Jerusalem 
he saw all that Arculfus saw, and nothing more; 
but he had previouly visited the Tomb of the 
Seven Sleepers, and the cave in which St. John 
wrote the Apocalypse. 

“ Bernard proceeded to Palestine in the year 
878. He travelled first in Egypt, and from 
thence made his way across the Desert, the heat 
of which recalled vividly to his imagination the 
sloping hills of Campania when covered with 
snow. At Alexandria he was subjected to tribute 
by the avaricious governor, who paid no regard 
to the written orders of the sultan. The treat- 
ment which he received at Cairo was still more 
distressing. He was thrown into prison, and in 
this extremity he asked counsel of God; where- 
upon it was miraculously revealed to him, that 
thirteen denari, such as he had presented to 
the other Mussulman, would produce here an 
equally favourable result. The celestial origin of 
this advice was proved by its complete success. 
The pilgrim was not only liberated, but obtained 
letters from the propitiated ruler, which saved 
him from all farther exaction.” 151-2. 


While the Christians were in possession of 
Jerusalem, there was little merit in a pilgri- 
mage; but when the Saracens recovered pos- 
session, the interest and the dangers revived, 
and the spiritual good was proportionate :— 

* In 1331, William de Bouldesell adventured 
on an expedition into Arabia and Palestine, of 
which some account has been published. In 
the monastery of St. Catherine, at the base of 
Mount Sinai, he was hospitably received by the 
monks, who showed him the bones of their pa- 
tron reposing in a tomb, which, however, they 
appear not to have treated with much respect. 
By means of hard beating, we are told, they 
brought out from these remains of mortality a 
small portion of blood, which they presented to 
the pilgrim as a gift of singular value. A cir- 
cumstance which particularly astonished him, 
would probably have produced no surprise in a 
less believing mind; the blood, it seems, ‘had not 
the appearance of real blood, but rather of some 
thick oily substance ;’ nevertheless, the miracle 
was regarded by him as one of the greatest that 
had ever been witnessed in this world. 

“ A hundred years afterwards Bertrandon de 
la Broquiere sailed from Venice to Jaffa, where, 
according to the statistics of contrite pilgrims, 
the ‘pardons of the Holy Land begin.’ At Je- 
rusalem he found the Christians reduced to a 
state of the most cruel thraldom. Such of them 
as engaged in trade were locked up in their 
shops every night by the Saracens, who opened 
the doors in the morning at such an hour as 
seemed to them most proper or convenient. At 
Damascus they were treated with equal severity. 





The two first persons whom he met in this city 
knocked him down,—an injury which he dared 
not resent for fear of immediately losing his life. 
About thirty years before the period of his visit, 
the destroying arms of Timur had laid a large 
portion of the Syrian capital in ruins, though 
the population had again increased to nearly one 
hundred thousand. * * * 

“We merely mention the names of Breiden- 
bach of Mentz, and of Martin Baumgarten, who 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
achieved a journey into the Holy Land. The 
latter of these, while passing through Egypt, 
was most barbarously treated by the Saracen 
boys, who pelted him with dirt, brick-bats, stones, 
and rotten fruit. At Hebron he was shown the 
field ‘ where it is said, or at least guessed, that 
Adam was made ;’ but the reddish earth of which 
it is composed is now used in the manufacture 
of prayer-beads. 

“ The work of Bartholemeo Georgewitz, who 
travelled in the same century, gives a melan- 
choly account of the miseries endured by such 
Christians as were carried into slavery by the 
Turks in those evil days. The armies of that 
nation were followed by slave-dealers supplied 
with chains, by means of which fifty or sixty 
were bound in a row together, leaving only two 
feet between, to enable them to walk. The hands 
were manacled during the day, and at night the 
feet also. The sufferings inflicted upon men of 
rank, and those belonging to the learned pro- 
fessions, were almost beyond description; ex- 
tending not only to the lowest labours of the 
field, but even to the work of oxen, being some- 
times yoked like these animals in the plough. 
Owing to the great rivers and arms of the sea, 
it was extremely difficult for thuse who were 
sent into Asia to effect their escape; whence, in 
many cases, the horrors of captivity had no other 
limits than those of the natural life. No wonder 
that Bartholemeo recommends to every one 
visiting those parts, to make his will, ‘like one 
going not to the earthly, but to the heavenly 
Jerusalem.’ 

“ Laurence Aldersey, who set out from Lon- 
don in 1581, was the first Protestant who en- 
countered the perils of a voyage to Syria. In 
the Levant a Turkish galley hove in sight, and 
caused great alarm. The master, ‘being a wise 
fellow, began to devise how to escape the dan- 
ger; but, while both he and all of us were in 
our dumps, God sent us a merrie gale of wind.’ 
As they approached Candia a violent storm 
came on, and the mariners began to reproach 
the Englishman as the cause, ‘ and saide I was 
no good Christian, and wished I were in the 
middest of the sea, saying that they and the 
shippe were the worse for me.’ He replied, ‘ I 
thinke myself the worst creature in the worlde, 
and do you consider yourselves also.’ These 
remonstrances were followed by a long sermon, 
the tenor of which was, ‘ that they were not all 
good Christians, else it were not possible for 
them to have such weather.’ A gentleman on 
board informed Aldersey, that the suspicions 
respecting him originated in his refusal to join 
in the prayers to the Virgin Mary—a charge 
which he parried, by remarking that ‘ they who 
praied to so many goe a wrong way to worke,’ 
The friars, resolving to bring the matter to an 
issue, sent round the image of our Lady to kiss. 
On its approach the good Protestant endea- 
voured to avoid it by going another way; but 
the bearer ‘ fetched his course about,’ and pre- 
sented it. The proffered salutation being then 
a rejected, the affair might have become 
serious, had not two of the more respectable 
monks interceded in his behalf, and enforced a 
more charitable procedure, 

“Of the people of Cyprus he remarks, that 
they ‘be very rude, and like beasts, and no 
better: they eat their meat sitting upon the 
ground, with their legs acrosse like tailors.’ On 


> 





the 8th of August they arrived at Joppa, but did 
not till the next day receive permission to land 
from the great Pasha, ‘who sate upon a hill to 
see us sent away.’ Aldersey had mounted be- 
fore the rest, which greatly displeased his high- 
ness, who sent a servant to pull him from the 
saddle and beat him; ‘ whereupon I made a 
long legge, saying, Grand mercye, Seignior,’ 
This timely submission seems to have secured 
forgiveness; and accordingly, ‘ being horsed 
upon little asses,’ they commenced their journey 
towards Jerusalem. Rama he describes as so 
‘ ruinated, that he took it to be rather a heape of 
stones than a towne ;’ finding no house to re- 
ceive them but such a one as they were com- 
pelled to enter by creeping upon their knees, 
The party were exposed to the usual violence 
and extortion of the Arabs; ‘ they that should 
have rescued us stood still and durst doe nothing, 
which was to our cost.’ On reaching the holy 
city they knelt down and gave thanks; after 
which they were obliged to enter the gate on 
foot, no Christian at that period being allowed 
to appear within the walls mounted. The su- 
perior of the convent received the pilgrims cour- 
teously into his humble establishment, where, 
Aldersey tells us, ‘ they were dieted of free cost, 
and fared reasonable well.” p. 153—7. 

From the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, travellers to the Holy Land have 
progressively increased upon us, and any fur- 
ther notice would degenerate into a catalogue 
of names. 

pt 


Original Songs. By Robert Gilfillan. Edin- 
burgh, 1831. Anderson. 


Tue heart of Scotland seems to be full of 
lyric poetry : no nation, in these our latter 
days, can boast of so many songs—not the 
vulgar rants of the barrack or the pot-house, 
but full of fine feeling, fine humour, natural 
passion and pathos. Nor are these lyrics 
the production alone of professed poets or 
learned persons, “ far seen in Greek—dee 

men of letters”; they are chiefly the oa 
of the peasantry, and are produced during 
those hours of remission from toil, with 
which the people of the north are still blessed. 
It is pleasant, indeed, to find an intelligent 
peasantry so elegantly occupied: the sweet 
moods of the muse, rustic though she be, is 
a kind of antidote against the poison of 
politics, disseminated like a pest through the 
cities and vales of the land. He who sits 
at his own fireside and composes and chaunts 
songs and ballads amid his rustic compeers, 
is at least as happily employed as the man 
who, amid foaming tankards, discusses the 
conduct of government, and increases his 
thirst for liquor by tart replies and drouthy 
investigation. To the class of the humbler 
poets Robert Gilfillan, if we have read his 
very modest and very sensible preface aright, 
evidently belongs. ‘Had my education,” 
he says, “been better than it is, this little 
work would probably have presented fewer 
inelegancies of language, and fewer violations 
of grammar.” Something of the peasant 
looks out in this ; but those who imagine that 
his volume is deficient in purity of thought, 
or graceful ease of expression, will be agree- 
ably disappointed. In truth, it contains 
many lyrics of no common beauty, and some 
which will no doubt take their places among 
those which the sweet voices of the lasses of 
the north will not willingly let die. There 
is little or no passion, but considerable ten- 
derness: there is likewise here and there 
a very pleasant vein of humour, and a 
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kind of sincere simplicity in love-making, 
which we do not remember to have seen 
surpassed lately in this kind of composition. 
The volume is dedicated to Allan Cunning- 
ham: it might have been with more pro- 

riety addressed to the shade of Robert 

‘annahill, for the songs of Gilfillan resemble 
those of the latter bard much more than the 
lyrics of the former. We have no wish to 
say that they do more than remind us of 
the strains of that unfortunate songster : 
there are no traces of imitation; they appear 
to have come from the heart and spirit of the 
author freely and spontaneously. We re- 
commend this very handsome, very original, 
and very modest volume, to the notice of our 
readers, south and north, east and west; and 
if they obtain but half the pleasure from it 
which we have, their four shillings will have 
been expended to good purpose. To enable 
them to make up their minds, we desire 
them to read the following songs :— 


O, Jenny, let this strife be ower. 


O, Jenny, let this strife be ower, 
An’ let this weary wark be done ; 

Ye ken I’m subject to your power 
As ocean is to yonder moon! 

I’ve ca’d ye aften fair and braw, 
The sweetest lass by hill or plain ; 

Now, I’ve a reason—maybe twa— 
To tell it ower an’ ower again. 


Ye say ye hae nae heart to gie, 
Ye say ye hae nae love to spare ; 
O, then, accept 0’ some frae me, 
I’m sure I’ve gat an unco share! 
’Twill maybe free my mind o’ care, 
*Twill maybe ease my heart o’ pain ; 
An’ if, like me, it wound ye ¢here, 
Ye just can gie me’t back again. 


I'll woo ye wi’ a lover’s flame, 

Vl roose ye in a bardie’s sang ; 
Ye’ll be my muse, an’, at your name, 
The todlin’ words will jump alang. 
I'll sing ye bloomin’, young, an’ kind, 
Wii’ laughin’ een o’ clearest blue, 

But naething o’ your heart an’ mind, 
Else a’ the warld were courtin’ you ! 


1 winna mind your words ava, 
Frae your sweet mouth although they come ; 
The tongue’s aye ready saying—Na, 
Though a’ the time the heart be dumb! 
But I will mark your redd’ning cheek, 
An’ | will watch your glancin’ e’e 
For love’s true language these aye speak— 
O! Jenny, let them speak for me! 


Thou weary Morn. 


Thou weary morn, when wilt thou dawn ? 
And yet nae gladness comes wi’ day ; 
But day and night I mourning sigh 
For loved hours fled an’ joys away. 
My laddie was the kindest swain, 
An’ sought my heart wi’ a’ his skill, 
An’ yet i’ve tint that lad sae true 
Wi’ woman’s pride an’ woman’s will. 


It wasna but I Jo’ed him weel, 
It wasna but I thought him kind, 
But just that silly pride o’ heart 
That lovers shouldna ever mind. 
He tauld me that my heart was proud, 
And what he said was maybe true, 
But little does my laddie ken 
How humbled low that heart is now ! 


At kirk, I keekit aff my beuk 
To see if he would look at me, 
But ne’er a blink gat I frae him, 
ugh the tear stood in my e’e. 
An’ when the preachin’-time was done, 
Iik lassie had her lover gay, 
While I gaed dowie hame ailane, 
An’ O! it was a weary way! 


But the lav’rock sings high i’ the lift, 
Although his nest ’s deep i’ the glen ; 
Sae, though my withered hopes are low, 

They ma: yet will rise again ! 
The sun behind the cloud does shine, 
Although his face we dinna see ; 
Sae my dear lad may yet prove kind, 
igh it a’ seems dark to me! 


——— 





Pity the Lads that are free. 


Pity the lads that are free, 
Pity the chiels that are single ; 
For gude sake! tak pity on me, 
I’m teased night an’ day wi’ Jean Pringle. 
For lasses I carena a preen, 
My heart’s my ain an’ I’m cheery, 
An’, were’t nae for that cutty Jean, 
I’d sleep as soun’ as a peerie! 
What ’s beauty ?—it a’ lies in taste! 
For nane o’t wad I gie a bodle ; 
But hers, hauntin’ me like a ghaist, 
Is whiles like to turn my noddle! 
She ’s wooers—but what ’s that to me ? 
They’re walcome to dance a’ about her ; 
Yet I like na her smilin’ sae slee 
To lang Sandy Lingles the souter! 
Yestreen I cam in frae the plew, 
The lasses were a’ busy spinnin’ ; 
I stoitered as if 1’d been fou, 
For Jeanie a sang was beginnin’. 
I hae heard fifty maids sing, 
Whiles ane, an’ whiles a’ thegither ; 
But nane did the starting tears bring 
Till she sung the ‘ Braes o’ Balquhither.’ 


Last Sunday, when gaun to the kirk, 

I met wi’ my auld aunty Beenie, 
I looked as stupid ’s a stirk 

When simply she said—* How is Jeanie ?’ 
An’ at e’en, when I, wi’ the rest, 

Was carritched baith Larger an’ Single, 
When speered— Wham we suld like best ? 

1 stammered out—‘ Young Jeanie Pringle !’ 


Last ouk | gaed in to the fair, 

‘To wair out my Hallowmas guinea, 
When, wha suld I fa’ in wi’ there, 

A’ dinkit out finely—but Jeanie ! 
I couldna gang by her for shame, 

I couldna but speak, else be saucy, 
Sae | had to oxter her hame, 

Au’ buy a silk snood to the lassie. 


It’s no but she’s baith gude an’ fair, 
It’s no but she’s winsom an’ bonnie ; 
Her een, glancing ’neath gowden hair, 
Are brighter, | daursay, than ony. 
But pawkie een’s naething to me. 
Of gowd locks I want nae the straikin’ ; 
Folk speak about love—but they’ll see 
For ance, by my faith! they’re mistaken. 
I promised the lasses a spree, 
1 promised the lads a paradin’, 
1 canna weel hae’t—let me see— 
Unless I get up a bit waddin’. 
I think I’se send ower for the clark, 
He might cry us out the niest Sunday ; 
It’s winter —we’re nae thrang at wark, 
Sae I think I’ll just marry ’gin Monday ! 


Yestreen I slept. 
Yestreen I slept an’ dreamed of her 
Wha aften keeps the sleep frae me, 
I thought we met in some bright land, 
Some holy land where angels be! 
For every face we there did see 
Was dimmed by neither woe nor care, 
And harps woke heaven’s high minstrelsey, 
Because my love was list’ning there! 
She seemed as lovely as she is, 
And as bewitching she did seem : 

1 thought her mine, ah! cruel bliss, 

This might have shown me ’twas a dream ! 
But could such visions me, forlorn, 

Revisit aft, or aye remain ; 
I’d_ wake nae mair, nor e’er return 

Back to this weary warld again ! 
For what is life withouten love ? 

And what is love wi’ nae return? 
Oh! is there aught her heart could move, 

Or cause mine, mourning, cease to mourn? 
If life give nought but dark despair, 

If hopes an’ joys but visions seem, 
I'd rather wish my days nae mair, 

Or passed in an eternal dream! 

These, we candidly confess, are not the 
best songs of the volume: we were late in 
obtaining a copy, and some of our cotempo- 
raries picked a few of the jewels out, but left 
enow behind, though probably not of quite 
so fine a water. 

——_""______ 


The Smuggler ; a Tale. By the Author of 
‘Tales by the O'Hara Family,’ &c. 3 vols. 
London, 1831. Colburn & Bentley. 

Tuts is a powerful novel, and written by one 

who can commend our feelings with a ma- 

gician’s power to what he likesor loathes; yet 
there is offence in it: the scenes in low life, 





which Mr. Banim delights to draw, are dis- 
gusting in nature, and not less so, because 
he transfers them with a living and fearful 
fidelity to his canvas:—Lucy and Boakes, 
and Sain Geeson, and the child-swearing, are 
of this class—they smell of the pot-house, the 
parish workhouse, and the tread-mill; and 
unless his genius had been pleased to throw 
a seemly, though homely, robe over the naked 
reality, they ought not to have appeared 
here. There are other scenes also, full of 
power and pathos, which touch upon the 
realities of human sorrow and suffering be- 
yond the justifiable licence of fiction: we do 
not in reading a novel desire to have our 
hearts and feelings anatomized. But after all 
allowance for these defects, which are not 
perhaps likely to be felt as such by general 
readers, who delight in novels in proportion to 
the excitement produced, and will have their 
misery something above proof, we have great 
pleasure in acknowledging that the work is 
worthy the author of the O'Hara Tales. Why 
it is called ‘The Smuggler’ we do not well 
know; the scene indeed is laid upon the coast 
somewhere between Ryeand Hastings; there 
are smugglers and blockade-men in the dra- 
matis persone, but they are only incidentally 
connected with the interest of the story. 
There is however a sketch of the history of 
a smuggler, so characteristic, and so truly 
representing the feelings of that class of 
people, that it deserves to be transferred 
here :— 

“«* Why, he is a transported convict.’ 

“*To be sure, as they call it, so he is: but, 
bless you, Sir, we see no odium in that, here on 
the coast, when it comes only of our lawful 
business. Had Fred robbed, or cheated, or 
committed any one crime, why then ’twould be 
another thing, you know; but it isn’t his fault, 
is it, if people wil! punish him, just as if he had, 
Mr. Mutford? * * * 

“¢ And perhaps your chief motive for trading 
with the Miss Molly, has been supplied by their 
harsh conduct towards that brother, Mr. Lin- 
mook?? © 8 © 

“*No, Siz.’ 

“*¢ Do not let me innocently hurt you or offend 
you,’ I said: ‘I withdraw my question, if it is 
too free.’ 

“<«?Tis not too free, Mr. Mutford, since we 
sit here together; it does not offend me; and 
if it hurts me, that’s no fault of yours. But I 
tell you, No, Sir:—it was not the misfortune of 
the brother I’ve spoken of—he left me since I 
began the trade;—no;—but I have another 
brother, an honest shopkeeper at Brighton, and 
he had to do with it, though not a great deal. 
He came this way, after meeting a small trader 
down at the village—the most considerable man 
of his day, however ; and my brother had a good 
lot of light articles on his person and in his 
trunk, that night when we gave him a bed. 
Well, he was followed to my house, the goods 
seized, and he and I both fined a sum beyond 
our ability to pay. I was nothing but a farmer 
then; ay, and a struggling one; and my wife 
poorly, and my two girls infants. They sold 
everything on my fields, live and dead stock, 
and growing crop, and everything under my 
roof, to my wife’s bed, and my little girls’ cra- 
dles ; and, to make an end of it, put me in gaol 
for the balance of the fine, which all I was worth 
in the world would not discharge. And that 
was what did it, Mr. Mutford!’”’ i. 290—92. 

There is another clever scene between the 
smugglers and the Coast Blockade-men, at 
the funeral of one of the former who had been 
shot, which ends in the apprehension and 
confinement of one of his friends. After this, 
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the lieutenant and the hero of the story, 
Michael Mutford, are walking on the cliff, 
and what follows is an extract from a letter 
written by the latter to the brother of the 
lieutenant, an old ‘Temple friend :— 

* T walked with Alexander, still by the cliffs, 
to the Three Williams. We arrived at the com- 
mencement of a very precipitous track, begin- 
ning at their verge, and winding zig-zag down 
the nearly perpendicular face of the chalky 
precipice. 

“ This is the spot of which Hood told me,’ 
said your brother: ‘ and here they not only work 
their tubs, and other lighter though more valu- 
able articles, up from the beach, with ropes and 
huge baskets, but, he affirms, come up them- 
selves, with great loads on their backs.’ 

“ « Impossible,’ I observed— for the latter 
achievement, at least; see, there does not ap- 
pear a stay for the hand—scarce a spot for the 
foot—and ’tis a hundred yards at least, to the 
shingles.’ 

“ * Keep your eye looking down,’ he resumed, 
‘and you may find yourself undeceived.’ 

“ * How?’ I asked, following his advice. 

“¢ Note the third turn that the track takes,’ 
he whispered—‘ does nothing—(lie on your 
breast, but still look close)—does nothing stir 
over it?’ 

“ Thus instructed, my eyes sharpened, and I 
certainly saw something move cautiously up- 
ward. 

“¢ And ’tis a woman, too,’ he continued, 
* and so I am glad to be saved from what per- 
haps my duty must have told me to do, had it 
been a man ; don’t you notice the dress? a bon- 
net and a black spencer ?’ 

“*No,’ I replied, ‘there my optical powers 
fail me. But the person, whoever it is, seems 
now stationary.’ 

“¢©Yes; I understand. She has been sent up 
from the rascals below, to see how matters go on 
here, and now know, by the silence, that all is 
well, or at least pretty well. And that tells 
badly, too, for my men on the beach. They have 
been either beaten back or eluded: the latter, I 
think; nay, anything else is impossible. And 
see; the petticoat scout now returns to make 
her report.’ 

“ The figure was indeed quickly descending, 
and soon faded from our eyes. 

“ * Well,’ I resumed, after rather a long pause 
between us, during which I am sure we were 
thinking of very different matters: ‘ ’tis worth 
anything at all to be here, at this hour, lying on 
our chins on this fine precipice, over the sea, 
with a gusty breeze around us, unknown in the 
flat world of villages and towns below, and the 
sea-birds that your men’s pistols have fright- 
ened from their sleep, flitting and sweeping like 
birds in dreams, half-way from us to the sea, and 
the mysterious sea itself working and throeing 
away, away, without sound or apparent motion, 
but still in its endless labour—in the moonless 
and starless dark, we can’t tell where, or how, 
or why, or——’ 

“ ¢Stop—I beg your pardon—that’s all very 
pretty—but I think I see a rope over the cliff,’ 
interrupted your brother; ‘all very pretty, I 
say; only, ever since I became midshipman, 
with more of the sea, and all about it, than you 
can now enjoy, to contemplate at my leisure, I 
have often preferred my hammock—I’l} read it 
with you, any day you like,’ he continued, rising ; 
“now I want to look at this—ay, I thought so! 
some of their tackle left behind—see!’ 

“* I followed him a few paces. He had in his 
hand a thick rope, which was secured in the soil 
at our feet by iron hooks, and which fell tight 
over the edge of the cliff:—and there’s another,’ 
he continued, pointing a few yards onward, 
‘and are both laden, or empty? let’s try: a 
hand, here !’ 

“ I grasped the first-discovered rope with him, 





and we began to pull at it together, might and 
main. We succeeded in getting up a few coils: 
but while all my strength was lavished upon a 
renewed effort, I suddenly felt my arms secured 
by two men at least, and at the same time I 
knew that my friend behind me could ejaculate, 
and—Heaven forgive him—-imprecate a little, 
as he did, only because he was treated in the 
same unceremonious way. 

“*Want to know as what the baskets be loaded 
or empty, Lieutenant?’ demanded a strange 
and deep voice, though not an ill-tempered one ; 
‘try, then, you and your friend Mr. Mutford!’ 
And while we manfully and vainly resisted, dear 
Graves, as men, and vain ones might, I call 
earth and sea to witness, that we were forced 
separately into the separate baskets at the ends 
of the two ropes, which our accommodating 
eavesdroppers promptly hauled up to the table- 
land, dropped without an apology down the face 
of the cliff, and permitted to descend, cautiously 
and providently, to save us, I suppose, from 
chance buffets against the chalk—(now hard 
enough, notwithstanding my former poetical ob- 
jections). And so, down and down we swung: 
we, I own; for I have reason to know that your 
brother accompanied me, at a little distance, in 
his own particular basket, though, at the time, I 
own I did not see him—no, nor think of him 
either, nor scarcely care about him; my chief 
solicitude being exercised in clinging close to 
the rope of my personal destiny, keeping myself 
steady in my aerial bark of osier, and petition- 
ing Heaven, that, as I rested an instant on a 
frail projection, or slid down an inward curving 
of the smuggler’s desperate track, or swung at 
the mercy of my guardian angel’s and of their 
hands, I might not become shingle-material, or 
at the best, a morsel of breakfast for the next 
shore-exploring young shark. 

“Let me not boast. I had not my presence 
of mind at hand at the moment that I must have 
safely touched the beach; and nothing do I re- 
member till I found myself close by your brother, 
hurried onward by the sea’s edge. I believe 
the considerate scoundrels had suffered to find 
its way down my throat a drop or two of brandy. 
Certainly, though my ideas continued a little 
confused, my bodily strength became recruited ; 
not sufficiently, however, to even attempt to 
resist the over-mastering force which hurried 
me along, ancle deep in the shingles at one 
moment, at the next running over the smooth, 
cool sand; and it appeared that your brother 
was equally incompetent to control his involun- 
tary motion. 

“¢ What de you want?’ I heard him ask. 

“Mean you no harm, Lieutenant,’ some one 
answered him; ‘and all we want is Sam Geeson, 
out of your tower, 38,—to let him go to work 
for his old mother, to-morrow morning.’ 

“He shall stay there till he is removed to 
jail,’ replied Alexander. 

“We'll see, Sir,’ croaked a second voice, 
though still not savagely; and they continued 
to help us along. 

“‘* Have a care what you are about,’ resumed 
Lieutenant Graves, ‘my men will meet you, 
here.’ 

“ * Never fear, Sir,’ returned the first speaker. 

“*The scoundrels! have they run from you?’ 

“* Didn’t say that, Lieutenant; but the coast 
be clear, at any rate. Have you never in your 
life followed a false chase, yourself, Sir ?’ 

“ Alexander allowed an impatient and bitter 
ejaculation to escape him. There was a pause 
—I mean in speaking, only:—and I ventured 
to ask—‘ And what have J done? what do you 
want of me ?” 

“*You, Sir? Nothing at all; only, asit hap- 
pens you be the lieutenant’s friend, by his side 
when we borrowed him, we want to keep you 
and him together, don’t you see, just to keep 
you from not remembering to tell people where 








he might be found, supposing you to have your 
own way, you know.’ 

“*Oh, I know,’ I said; and on still they 
forced us—no matter how gently, until at length 
we stopped at a point at the base of the bare 
cliff, where rude steps—perhaps twenty of them, 
—ascended to a yawning orifice, some ten feet 
high, and six broad. The tide was only begin- 
ning to come in; otherwise we could not have 
gained this spot: for, dark as it was, I saw the 
damp mark of high-water more than half way 
up the steps. 

“ We ascended to the opening of the cave,— 
as such it proved to be, though an artificial 
one. We first entered an outward chamber, or, 
if you like, ante-room, lower than the height of 
the entrance. Here all was pitchy darkness, 
A light gleamed further inward, and a man, 
who, I presume, had expected us, presently ap- 
peared standing in a kind of archway, a lantern 
in his hand. Obeying some friendly hints, we 
approached him, and he ushered us, through 
the archway, into a rather spacious and lofty 
apartment. I do not say that it was of any 
particular form, square, or round, or oblong, or 
that its ceiling was flat, or coved; it bore how- 
ever, at a glance, the features of a handycraft 
excavation, or, at least, of a natural one much 
modified, if not enlarged. There were recesses, 
shaped into shelves, around its walls, if so they 
are to be called; there were others, with a seat 
left, certainly for resting the limbs; and there 
was a large flat platform in about the middle of 
the chamber, apparently to serve as a bed, with 
or without other appurtenances. Moreover I 
descried hundreds of inscriptions on the sides 
of the sea-cavern; some, names only ; others, 
more profuse effusions, yet to be deciphered, 
and comprehended, and admired.”’ i. 212—20, 

The extracts we have made certainly do 
not do justice to the work, but they well 
illustrate those scenes from which it takes its 
name, and willleave us at liberty next week to 
grapple with the story and the more powerful 
incidents. 





Narrative of the Ashantee War, with a View 
— Present State of the Colony of Sierra 
Leone. By Major Ricketts, late of the Royal 
African Colonial Corps. London, 1831. 


Simpkin & Marshall. 


Tue whole of the narrative, that is, nine 
tenths of the volume, is very uninteresting. 
All was known that any rational being de- 
sired to know of the melancholy death of 
Governor Mac Carthy, and the miserable 
warfare carried on with the natives by our 
handful of dying men at Cape Coast—and it 
becomes ridiculous when spun out with the 
details of negotiations, battles, official cor- 
respondence, and the reception of ambassa- 
dors from the King of Fantee or Ashantee, by 
His Excellency! We therefore dismiss the 
whole of the narrative at once, and shall make 
our extract from the subjoined account of the 
present state of the colony of Sierra Leone:— 

“The scenery upon drawing near the colony 
from the sea is picturesque, and in sailing along 
the land (which is on the right) towards the 
harbour, the verdure of the woods is delightful, 
being partly composed of the beautiful palm 
tree, and here and there on the hills are seen 
cultivated spots with some good-sized houses, 
and the barracks as the country occasionally 
opens, until anchored in front of Freetown, 
which has a picturesque appearance, especially 
if viewed at a distance from the shore, many of 
the houses being built on a gentle declivity from 
Fort Thornton, close to which the old barracks 
stand: the three new barracks and hospital 
have a fine effect from the sea: the former, 
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built of bricks, with joists and posts of iron, and 
slated roofs, are situated on a considerable 
eminence at a short distance in the rear of Fort 
Thornton. The two former contain each one 
hundred and seventy persons, and the other a 
proportionate number of officers. * * * 

“On landing at Freetown, a stranger is not 
a little surprised to behold a place so far supe- 
rior to what he had been induced to expect; and 
if he should arrive in the hermitan season, when 
resident Europeans are generally in better 
health than at other periods of the year, from 
its salubrious effects, he will be saluted with an 
agreeable smell, similar to that of new hay, and 
will wonder how it was possible the place could 
be so unhealthy as represented ; but on the ap- 
proach of the rainy season, his wonder begins to 
cease. 

“ The hermitan is a very dry easterly wind, 
which, in a few days, drys up all vegetation, ex- 
cept trees; it sets in about December, and con- 
tinues at intervals for several days together: 
such is the nature of the hermitan, that the 
flooring of the houses, window-shutters, and 
other wood-work, shrink and separate more than 
an inch asunder; the glass is broken, and the 
furniture is warped, but at the approach of the 
rains, the open seams gradually close again. 

“ After the absence of rain for many months, 
the parched surface of the earth, all its vegeta- 
tion, except trees, having been dried up by the 
hermitan, and then scorched by the intense heat 
ofa tropical sun, is suddenly covered with ver- 
dure. The day after the first shower, the force 
of vegetation is so great, that the face of nature 
is completely changed, and it may literally be 
said that the grass and weeds may be seen to 
grow; yet, however strange it may appear, 
although these, as well as the indigo plant, grow 
spontaneously everywhere, new land will not 
satisfactorily produce the usual articles of con- 
sumption for three successive years, and some 
land will not even yieldthe second year. * * * 

“At intervals during the day in the rainy 
season, the action of an intensely hot sun on the 
earth, covered with a luxuriant vegetation, and 
saturated with moisture, produces a disagreeable 
sickening smell, which is probably one of the 
causes of the fever that prevails at this period of 
the year, as persons recently arrived are gene- 
rally taken ill in July or August: some, how- 
ever, have been known to reside in the colony 
above two years without having been affected by 
it. If they remain beyond this time, they are 
certain not to escape much longer, and when at 
length they take the fever, it generally proves 
fatalto them. It is considered the more favour- 
able symptoms for a stranger to be seized with 
the fever soon after his arrival. The havoc which 
this dreadful disease has made among the Eu- 
ropeans who have gone out, or have been sent 
to the colony, is well known.” 181—6. 

“The colony abounds with steep mountains, 
separated with steep ravines, formed by the 
rain rushing down the sides of the precipices, 
which, after collecting in the vallies, finds its 
way to the river and to the sea. Bridges have 
been repeatedly thrown across the ravines, some 
at considerable expense, and which were con- 
sidered calculated to stand, but they have all 
shared the like fate, being soon washed away 
by the great torrents of water, which frequently 
bring down large trees. The mountains, when 
cleared of woods, soon lose much of the super- 
ficial soil, which is washed into the vallies by 
the heavy rains, and thus become nearly desti- 
tute, with the exception of small deposits of 
earth, retained by the irregularity of the rocky 
surface. 

“ The remainder of the colony is composed of 
declivities, deep vallies, and plains, comprising 
a great quantity of flat rock. Some of the hills, 
as well as a large portion of the country in the 
vicinity of the old-established liberated African 





villages, are well cleared of the high woods, 
while in the vicinity of Freetown, where the 
land belongs to the Maroons and Nova Scotians, 
much high wood is still standing; and the land 
is but partially cultivated. The soil, after hav- 
ing been in use two or three years, that which 
at first was considered the best, will hardly re- 
pay the cultivator, in keeping down the grass 
and weeds, which grow up again almost as soon 
as they are removed ; therefore, the same spots 
are seldom or never cultivated after the first or 
second year, but are allowed to remain fallow 
for a few years, before they are again put into 
requisition, when the brushwood, which has 
sprung up to a certain height, is cut down and 
burnt, and manures the land, which is the only 
means of doing so, and renders it again produc- 
tive. For this reason, the inhabitants who till 
the soil, have several pieces of ground, which 
they cultivate alternately, some of which are 
situated at a distance of several miles from their 
respective villages.” p. 201—203. 

The produce of the colony consists of 
yams, cocoa, casada, rice, and Indian corn, 
pine-apples, a few sugar-canes, pumpkins, 
melons, ochras, and afew greens. There are 
abundance of orange, and a few cocoa-nut 
trees; some coflee-trees were car | 
planted, but have been neglected. The stoc 
reared are a few cows and bullocks, some 
pigs, fowls and ducks: but the principal 
supplies for the colony and shipping are 
brought from the interior by the natives. 
Palm-oi] and camwood are obtained from the 
neighbouring rivers, and wax and gold are 
brought, occasionally, by trading natives, 
from the interior. The timber of the country 
is generally teak, which is felled and squared 
by the natives up the various branches of 
the Sierra Leone river ; but, in consequence 
of the great demand from Europe, it is 
becoming scarce. 

The present population of the colony Ma- 
jor Ricketts estimates at about twenty-six 
thousand. 

“Freetown,” he observes, “is inhabited by 
European merchants, who have built houses for 
their stores and residences, Maroons, Nova 
Scotians, blacks, (called settlers,) discharged 
soldiers from the West India regiments, exiles 
from Barbadoes, and liberated Africans, who 
have obtained lots of land in the town.” p. 188. 

“Next to the Europeans, the Maroons are 
the most respectable class in the colony. Some 
of these people, as well as the Nova Scotians, 
have acted as commissioners of requests, and 
have filled the office of mayor, aldermen, and 
sheriff. During the government of Sir Charles 
Mac Carthy, they took great pride in these ap- 
pointments, but latterly they reluctantly accept 
of any honorary office.” * * * “They possess 
a considerable proportion of the houses in Free- 
— * = > 

“The Maroons deserve credit for the neat 
little chapel they have erected, by subscription 
among themsel:.s. They had formerly a Me- 
thodist preacher, whom they procured from 
England; but, like most other Europeans, he 
did not survive long. There is also a respect- 
able Wesleyan chapel in Settlers’ Town, which 
is well attended, and many other private places 
of worship for dissenters are in different 
parts of the town, which are supported by con- 
tributions from congregations consisting prin- 
cipally of liberated Africans and discharged 
soldiers: very few of these can even read, and 
many of the former hardly understand English ; 
and, perhaps, the preacher, who may be a dis- 
charged soldier, or a liberated African himself, 
scarcely knows his letters: yet they join heartily 
in singing psalms, which constitutes the prin- 
cipal part of their service * * * * The 
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chanting may be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance: and their discordant voices are not a 
little annoying to the Europeans, who happen 
to reside in the immediate neighbourhood. On 
the Lord’s day the shops are closed, and the 
sabbath is otherwise religiously observed by the 
coloured population. 

“ Many persons belonging to the surrounding 
tribes have taken up their temporary residence 
in the colony. * * * With the exception of the 
most respectable of the Maroons and Nova 
Scotians, the native inhabitants have not ad- 
vanced much in European civilization, not being 
so refined in this respect as a domestic slave in 
the West Indies; but they are fond of dress, 
and newly liberated Africans soon follow their 
example to the extent of their means. The 
Maroons still retain a dialect peculiar to them 
in Jamaica.” 191—95. 

The fortifications of the place do not seem 
quite so alarming to the neighbouring states 
as those of Belgium ; nor does it appear that 
at any of the “ Palavers” we were required 
to dismantle them. 


“ A battery to the eastward of the town has 
lately been repaired and improved. It is the 
only fortification in the colony, except Fort 
Thornton, which is in a dilapidated state, and 
in a bad situation, being nearly in the centre of 
the town, surrounded by houses. There are 
a few guns mounted to the westward of the 
town, close to the buildings of the liberated 
Africans above-mentioned, which it would be 
dangerous to fire, in consequence of the ground 
on which they stand, being undermined by the 
sea, the concussion might consequently cause 
it to give way, and thereby injure the build- 
ings ; there are also three guns mounted simply 
on the ground, on King Tom’s Point, a little 
farther on, at the entrance of the harbour. The 
guns of the battery to the eastward cannot reach 
a vessel until she enters the harbour, and then 
she might easily get under shelter of the houses 
that intervene between the battery and the west 
end of the town.” p. 189. 


Of the liberated Africans, Major Ricketts 
observes, ‘‘ they are now supported by govern- 
ment only for six months after liberation im 
the colony by the mixed-commission courts, at 
the rate of two-pence per day for each adult, 
and three halfpence per day for children: a 
piece of cloth sutticiently large to wrap round 
the body, and a blanket, is given to each indi- 
vidual, or one blanket between two children, on 
landing. The men are not located until three 
months after they are received by the liberated 
official department, being employed on light 
work during that time for the good of the 
public. When I assumed the government, I 
adopted the plan of sending half the newly ar- 
rived African males to clear land and build huts 
for themselves, and the remainder was kept in 
Freetown and employed in the manner above 
stated. Thus they were provided with houses 
and provision-grounds when their time of work= 
ing for the public had expired. During the 
six months, they have also issued to them two 
shirts and two pair of trowsers each, and, when 
located, provided with implements of agriculture 
and cooking utensils. The government provide 
for them as already stated during six months, 
at the expiration of which they are put on their 
own resources, and are usually assisted by their 
own country people until they are well able to 
maintain themselves. 

“Some of the men are occasionally appren- 
ticed to the merchants who are engaged in the 
timber trade up the rivers, and favourable re- 
ports have been made of them. ‘They will rea- 
dily hire themselves, but they require much 
looking after. Many of them, after having re- 
sided some time in the colony, acquire a small 
capital, principally by traffic in European arti- 
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cles. None of these people hire themselves as 
sailors on board of ships, nor do they serve as 
boatmen, owing to their incapacity; but a few 
of them possess canoes, in which they employ 
the neighbouring natives, and trade to the ad- 
jacent rivers with European merchandize, which 
they exchange for rice, to retail again in Free- 
town. Some of the discharged soldiers employ 
themselves also in this manner. This is the 
kind ofoccupation which these people like; and 
as soon as any of them acquire some capital in 
another line, they speculate in traffic. Some of 
them also saw boards, and split shingles, which 
they sell at Freetown. 

‘The women get married, as they are not 
allowed to be taken otherwise by the men, al- 
most immediately after being landed. Some of 
the girls and boys are apprenticed to the inha- 
bitants on liberation, and the remainder sent to 
school in the villages, where they are supported 
and clothed until they are either apprenticed 
or able to provide for themselves ; some of the 
girls are also disposed of from thence in mar- 
riage. 

“T ordered the boys at school in the villages 
to cultivate a farm at each plage, that they might 
support and clothe themselves without expense 
to government, by the sale of arrow root, ginger, 
and rice, of which they had a good quantity 
planted, as well as other articles of food when I 
departed for Europe. 

“There are seventeen liberated African vil- 
lages in the colony, viz. Regent, Leopold, Glou- 
cester, and Charlotte, in the mountains; Kissey, 
Wellington, Allen’s Town, Hastings, Waterloo, 
Wilberforce, Murray, Aberdeen, Denham, York, 
Kent, and two on the Banana islands, viz. Dub- 
lin and Ricketts. Murray and Aberdeen were 
recently formed by me, on the right bank of 
the river, sailing into the harbour; the former 
about three miles, the latter four miles and a 
half from Freetown. The land is some of the 
best in the colony, and they bid fair to equal, if 
not surpass, many of the villages previously 
settled. The town and country lots were regu- 
Jarly laid out, houses were built, and the land 
was planted, before distribution. * * * 

“They were also building at Wellington, by 
subscription among the discharged soldiers, and 
the liberated Africans, a good sized market and 
a chapel of stone, and they wish to have the 

rivilege of appointing their own preacher. At 
Dassen Leopold, Gloucester, and Kissey, where 
there are respectable churches built by govern- 
ment, the liberated Africans of these villages, 
and of others where missionaries are stationed, 
attend divine service regularly and are neatly 
dressed on Sundays in the English costume for 
that purpose; at other times, except on parti- 
cular occasions, most of them are nearly without 
clothing. The Missionary Society have lately 
established schools at Freetown, and at some of 
the liberated African villages, for the children 
born in the colony. By a late regulation en- 
tered into with them, the liberated African chil- 
dren are allowed to participate in the benefits 
arising from these schools. They are conducted 
on the infantine system, which is admirably 
calculated for African children. The children 
who are born in the colony are very much supe- 
rior in intellect, and in every other respect, to 
those liberated from slavery, and maybe readily 
distinguished, although their parents may be 
liberated Africans themselves. If there were 
other schools to which the boys could be sent 
as they grow up for further instruction, they 
might prove very useful in a colony so fatal to 
European life ; but hitherto none of the liberated 
Africans who have been at school, with the ex- 
ception of a few employed as teachers by the 
missionaries, on whose instruction great pains 
have been bestowed, have benefited much by 
the schools established by government; but this 
may have been owing to the want of good 








teachers, and of a proper system. The schools at 
Freetown, for boys and girls born in the colony, 
are well attended by the children of the Maroons, 
Nova Scotians and others; the teachers are 
American blacks, who came to settle at the 
American settlement called Liberia, 6 deg. 
north latitude and 11 deg. east longitude; but 
they are not very efficient in their various ca- 
pacities.” p. 196—201. 

“ The liberated Africans of the Pacongo na- 
tion, with the exception of a very few of them, 
will not remain in the villages, but secrete them- 
selves in the woods, whence they occasionally 
emerge for plunder. These are cannibals; and 
one of them was taken not very long since with 
a human hand in his wallet, and even some of 
the discharged soldiers have a propensity to 
seclude themselves in the bushes, where they 
build huts. The most intelligent among the 
liberated Africans are the Accoos, who are of a 
warlike tribe: they have already given some 
trouble, and as they are increasing considerably 
in number, it is not improbable they may, at no 
distant period, cause mnch alarm. It is, how- 
ever, generally considered, that the Maroons, 
Nova Scotians, and soldier-pensioners, with the 
other liberated Africans, are a sufficient check 
upon them, as well as upon each other, for the 
peace of the colony, which must in time be in- 
habited by one people only—namely, their de- 
scendants. 

“ A’great number of men and women from 
the neighbouring countries, take up their resi- 
dence in the suburbs of the town; the greater 
part of them without permission from the proper 
authorities. Some of these are criminals, who 
have fled from the justice of their own country, 
and who furnish a bad example to the liberated 
people by the evil practices which they intro- 
duce with them. Some of them, after a short 
residence in the colonies, instigated a war in the 
neighbourhood, and nearly involved the colony 
in it. The merchants were much interrupted 
by it in their timber and other trade. These 
persons dance and sing in their country fashion. 
The Maroons born in the colony, dance to the 
gumbia (drum), to which they sing and keep 
time by clapping their hands together. This 
custom was introduced by the original Maroons 
from Jamaica. Those who are still in existence, 
speak of their former residence with fond re- 
membrances, and sigh to return to it. There are 
a number of Kroomen generally at Sierra Leone; 
they come from about Cape Palmas, to seek em- 
ployment in the colony, and on board the ships 
of war and merchant vessels. They are indus- 
trious, and, being active and strong, are always 
employed in preference to the other natives. 
They inhabit a small nest of huts near Free- 
town.” 209—11. 

Major Ricketts is of opinion, that the Ba- 
nanas are decidedly the most healthy of our 

ossessions in Africa, and that if the capital 
Fad been fixed there, many valuable fives 
might have been saved. Government, it is 
understood, is about to remove the mixed- 
commission court to Fernando Po, and 
there appear to be good reasons for so doing : 
but the attainment of the one sole purpose, 
for which any settlement was established at 
such a fearful cost of British blood and trea- 
sure—the abolition of the slave trade—seems 
as far from being attained as ever. Major 
Ricketts, who must be allowed to speak with 
authority, says— 

“ The trade in slaves is carried to a greater 
extent than formerly, in the neighbouring rivers ; 
the vessels that frequent them carry for this 
purpose Spanish dollars and doubloons, which 
subsequently find their way to Sierra Leone for 
goods. Many of the liberated Africans have 
been enticed from the colony, and others kid- 
napped by the vagabonds already mentioned 





who reside in the suburbs of Freetown. They 
are re-sold as slaves; some of them, after a 
few months, have been re-captured in slave 
vessels, and brought back to the colony to be 
liberated.” 215. 

Major Ricketts adds, that should the co- 
lony be abandoned, the slave trade even at 
Sierra Leone will immediately revive ; and, 
further, that it is at present carried on secretly 
by some of the black population. 





Arthur of Britanny : an historical Tale. By 
the Author of ‘The Templars.” 3 vols. 
London, 1831. Whittaker & Co. 


Arrtuur of Britanny, both in his character 
and in the incidents of his short life, seems 
well suited to be the hero of an historical novel. 
His royal birth, his claim to the English 
throne, his chivalrous boyhood, and his mys- 
terious death—a death which, from the time 
when it was said to have taken place to the 
present day, both as to the circumstances 
which preceded it, and as to its manner, has 
been wrapped in the deepest obscurity—each 
and all these point him out as peculiarly 
well suited to form the centre of attraction 
in an historical tale, around which the sub- 
ordinate characters might revolve. The 
period is good—abounding in interesting 
and important events ; with enough of civi- 
lization to give grace to the court, anda 
certain degree of refinement to its splendid 
festivals and amusements, and enough of bar- 
barism still lingering to contrast with deep 
shadow, and to afford ample scope for the 
developement of those fierce and deadly pas- 
sions, which only in such a period can fully 
display their wild energy. The political 
situation of England, too, at that time, was 
interesting : every heart was yearning after 
freedom, and every mind was nursing its stern 
determination of resistance to a monarch 
whose personal character excited unmitigated 
detestation, and to a government whose chief 
aim seemed the ruin of the country. The 
sword, indeed, was not as yet unsheathed— 
the banner not as yet unfurled; but the hand 
was upon the hilt, and the standard-bearer 
stood with uplifted arm, What a period, 
therefore, for the display of the old English 
character in all its picturesque varieties ! 

We regretted, therefore, on opening the 
first volume, to find, in the preface, a formal 
disclaimer of the work being written with 
any view to illustrate the period to which the 
tale refers ; and, morever, an attempt to make 
Sir Walter an advocate for stripping an 
historical novel of all which tends to remind 
the reader of another and a long-past day. 

“ As it may be objected to the construction of 
this book, that it is of too modern a cast for the 
times in which the plot is laid, it may perhaps 
be useful to premise—though such a conclusion 
would probably appear to the most careless in- 
quirer—that even had it been practicable to 
have sketched the exact language and allusions 
of a period so long passed by, so far from the 
story being thereby rendered more interesting, 
it would, to the generality of readers, have been 
unintelligible. Obsolete as are the writings of 
our ancient Chaucer to the present generation, 
such a production would have scarcely been less 
so to the age in which he lived. 

“ If therefore the propriety of any departure 
from the actual fact be conceded, the degree of 
such deviation will perhaps be as much a matter 
of taste, as of more serious criticism. 

“ ¢ It is necessary,’ says Sir Walter Scott, in 
his Dedication to Ivanhoe, ‘ for exciting interest 
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of any kind, that the subject assumed should be, 
as it were, translated into the manners and lan- 
guage of the age we live in. The same motive 
which prevents my writing the dialogue of the 
piece in Anglo-Saxon or in Norman-French, 
and which prohibits my sending forth to the 
public this essay, printed with the types of Cax- 
ton, or Wynken de Worde, prevents my attempt- 
ing to confine myself within the limits of the 
period in which my story is laid.’” pref. v.-vi. 


Surely, if, according to our author, “the 
degree of such deviation be nothing more 
than a mere matter of taste,” what should 
prevent the novelist from sending Coeur de 
Lion to Palestine with 

Sakers, and culverins, cannon, and thunder,— 
duly providing his mariners with cork-jackets, 
and his engineers with a proper supply of 
Congreve rockets? Or, in the work before 
us—why not set Prince Arthur to practise 
gymnastics—King John to visit Newmarket 
and Crockford’s—and Queen Isabella, with 
her fair ménage to beguile their evening 
hours with the galopade? 

It is unfortunate for our author’s argument, 
that, before he pressed Sir Walter Scott into 
his service, he did not read a few pages 
farther in that very dedication from whence 
his quotation is taken. “ It is true (speaking 
of the licence allowed to the painter) that 
this licence must be confined within legiti- 
mate bounds. The painter must not plant 
cypress trees upon Inch Merrin, or Scottish 
firs among the ruins of Persepolis; and the 
author lies under a corresponding restraint— 
he must introduce nothing incoysistent with 
the manners of the age. His knights, squires, 
grooms, and yeomen, may be more fully 
drawn than in the hard dry delineations of 
an ancient illuminated MS., but the charac- 
ter and costume of the age must remain in- 
violate.” ‘The novelist may maintain, and 
fairly too, that truth of character is far more 
important than truth of antiquarian detail; 
but let it be remembered, it is by the pe- 
culiarities of such detail that the character is 
brought out vividly to the attention of the 
reader, These details form the appropriate 
back-ground of the figures—the suitable and 
graceful drapery; and let the artist tell how 
much of the truth and beauty of the finished 
ye depends on these, subordinate indeed, 

ut still most important adjuncts. It is 
singular, that this horror of being well- 
informed on the subject which we have taken 
for our theme, seems to belong to none but 
the historical novelist. When public atten- 
tion is turned to the east, poems and novels 
in illustration pour forth all manner of un- 
couth words, and all kinds of unpronounce- 
able names stud each page ; Hungarian tales 
require about six weeks’ instruction in the 
Magyar to understand them; and our teeth 
are almost broken in attempts to pronounce 
those sesquipedalian words, which meet us 
in novels describing the life of the back- 
woodsman : and this, in addition to details 
of scenes and characters, far more removed 
from present-day life, than those of our an- 
cestors in any period of our history. Not 
only were they “fed with the same food, 
subject to the same diseases, warmed and 
cooled by the same summer and winter,” 
but in every peculiarity of national character, 
strikingly similar. The Frankelyn of the 
middle ages, and the modern farmer, would 
well agree in their love of field-sports and 
athletic exercise—in the pardonable pride that 
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led them to consider their own county the best 
of all possible counties—and in their hearty 
hatred of all taxation; and the bowmen of 
ge too, would talk most intelligibly with 
the Waterloo soldier on the ‘‘corage of y*® 
Englishmanne,” and the pleasure of beating 
the French. Most emphatically may it be 
said of the old English character, in Words- 
worth’s most philosophical phrase, “ The boy 
is father to the man ;” for we and they have 
one common character, as we have one com- 
mon dwelling-place, and one common grave. 

We should not have enlarged so much on 
this subject, but the author of ‘ Arthur of 
Britanny’ is a man of talent, and we are will- 
ing that, should he again write an historical 
novel, he should place himself above the 
childish affectation of being unsolicitous to do 
more than “amuse.” Indeed, we would tell 
him, that had he made more use of those 
ample stores which the antiquary would have 
provided him, his tale would have been ten 
times more amusing. Which of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels is the most popular with the 
class that seek only for amusement? is it not 
‘ Ivanhoe’? 

Some of the characters in the work be- 
fore us are very well drawn: John, although 
painted in blacker colours than even the 
monkish historians will warrant, is on the 
whole well managed. So is the miser, 
did he not talk of “ premiums” and Flemish 
bankers. There are also many passages of 
powerful writing, and the general style, al- 
though ornate, is spirited. We must, how- 
ever, protest against well-known historical 
characters being exhibited in worse colours 
than history will warrant. Elinor, the Queen 
mother, is here represented as a perfect Syco- 
rax—cursing, and banning, and breathin 
out nothing but “threatening and slaughter;” 
she is, moreover, painted as never having 
had any claim to personal beauty. Now, 
the heiress of Guienne, in her youth, was one 
of the fairest and most accomplished women 
in Europe ;—that her conduct by its lightness 
excited suspicion, is the gravest charge 
against her; for the fact of her inciting her 
sons to rebellion against their father, is rather 
apocryphal. Even if she did—some excuse 
may be found in the insulted feeling of the 
wife and queen, who saw her place in the 
court supplied by amistress, and who received 
in return for the princely dower of Acquitaine, 
which she yielded up without reservation to 
her ungrateful husband, a stern captivity of 
many years. As Elinor is all darkness, so 
the young queen Isabella is all light,—yet 
this gentle creature was known for many 
years by the nick-name of Jezebel, a title 
given her for her ungovernable pride and 
rapacity. By what law of association is it, 
that old women in novels are always perfect 
furies, and young ones, particularly if hand- 
some, perfect angels? Although stern re- 
viewers, we trust we are not deficient in gal- 
lantry, yet truth obliges us to say, and our fair 
readers will pardon us—that an unwrinkled 
brow may sometimes be furrowed with rage, 
and that honey-sweet accents may sometimes 
turn to gall; while the dim eye may beam 
with mild intelligence, although the light of 
youth shines no longer there. The same in- 
attention to history has deprived our author 
of the advantages which he might have de- 
rived from two very prominent characters of 
those times. William Mareschal, Earl of 
Pembroke, that noblest of the noble—whose 





signature was, of all the lay barons, first 
affixed to the proud charter of our liberties ; 
and the real Earl of Salisbury, the valiant 
Longespée, who was said to be the son of 
Fair Rosamond, and half brother to the King. 
Both these characters played important parts 
in the drama of the times, and both would 
have been most available to the novelist. 

We now take our leave of the writer, as- 
suring him that from the general management 
of the story, and the spirit of many of the 
characters, we have good hopes of him—it 
is because we think he is worth criticizing, 
that we have thus spoken. With the incor- 
rigibly stupid, or with the B ogee J igno- 
rant, censure or praise would be alike in vain ; 
but where there is promise of excellence, 
gentle censure, no less than praise itself, 
will produce beneficial results, It would 
perhaps be unjust to our author, not to give 
a specimen of his work, and as the dialogues 
though carried on with much spirit, are too 
long, we insert the following well-written 
and very accurate description of 

The Royal Court. 


“ The king held a court that day. The courts 
in those times, however, were not as now; there 
was something then besides pomp and splen- 
dour—something to be done as well as seen— 
perhaps, too, more of business than was at all 
times either agreeable or convenient to the royal 
holders of them, and who, no doubt, would have 
hailed, as one of the best and most useful of in- 
ventions, the very easy and expeditious mode in 
which the gregarious presentations of the pre- 
sent day are dispatched. ’ 

“ But if such was the general character of the 
courts of that epoch, those of John’s reign were 
more particularly marked by the multifarious 
matters which continually intruded upon the 
royal state. 

“ There were held, indeed, other courts, 
strictly those of justice, at which the sovereign 
presided, where certain affairs, in which he him- 
self, as liege lord, or the nobles among them- 
selves, were interested, as well as any appeals 
from the lesser courts, were decided in person ; 
but state-affairs were not then reduced to such 
nice method as now, or if they even had been, 
the unpolished and rude manners of the barons, 
who, indeed, knew little of rules, save those of 
war, would never have been induced to conform 
to them. The consequence, therefore, naturally 
resulting from such a state of things, was, that 
the king was obliged to submit to many vexa- 
tious encroachments on those occasions, where 
more grateful pomp and stately splendour were 
alone intended. Such annoyances John knew to 
be abundantly waiting him; for, infatuated and 
reckless as he was, he could not but feel that 
oppression and wrong, such as his, could not 
fail to raise complaints, and crowd every given 
opportunity with discontented suitors. He had 
therefore taken care that those opportunities 
should seldom enough occur, by entirely ab- 
staining from such shows of princely state, ex- 
cept when some especial need required it, 

* Such a need did now require every exercise 
of the royal condescension to draw around him 
the proud turbulent nobles, and thereby gain 
strength to meet, and, if possible, to avert the 
seeming crisis that awaited him. i 

“ A court of such a pomp, for purposes such 
as these, and directed by such a spirit, was this 
day held in the royal city of Winchester. 

“ John masked his face with smiles and cour- 
tesy, and strove to hide his heart still more 
secretly by the gorgeous trappings that he put 
on. His foreign guards were sumptuously ac- 
coutred, and their front ranks, lined with En- 
glish yeomanry, gave a show as if the whole 
were native troops: around the throne stood 
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some of the proudest nobles. of the land—the 
most renowned of its warriors; while royal 
splendour pervaded the whole, and the breath 
of majesty was mingled with that ofa noble crowd 
of, in appearance, at least, obsequious vassals. 

“ But how different was the actual reality from 
that fair semblance, that gilded cheat, whose 
meretricious coverings scarcely glossed over the 
base perfidious worthlessness of the sovereign, 
nor the almost obtrusive insincerity of the sub- 
jects, nor hid the real character of the empty 
pageant. * ° 

“ Wherever, indeed, the inquirer looked, he 
beheld interest and policy as the moving cause 
of the assemblage ; and their cheerless, dissatis- 
fied looks, plainly enough declared, that few as 
was the number of the attendants at the court, 
even of that few, none came from any respect or 
attachment, but that fear had brought some— 
craftiness others—lucre not a few—expectation 
many—and interest all. 

“The English yeomanry too, who fronted 
the foreign guards, looked as if but mocked 
and insulted by the strong body of the foreign 
adventurers behind them, in reality the real 
guards of the court; while they were almost 
derided by the hearts of those who looked upon 
them. 

“Close, too, to the very throne, separated 
from the minions who crowded closely round 
their patron, but by the royal pages in waiting, 
were those bloody miscreants, the infamy of 
John’s court, and the disgust and detestation of 
his people, ready to obey his fellest will, eager 
to imbrue their murderous hands in human gore, 
and whose gaudy habiliments but added to the 
sickening horror of their appearance. 

“ And the king’s heart, buried as it was in 
gorgeous splendour, and masked as was his face 
with fairest sunshine, what was it ?—the gather- 
ing volcano around whose clear summit the 
eagles soar in fearless safety, and on whose 
peaceful base the timorous herds seek the scanty 
verdure without an apprehension, while within, 
consuming fires and raging whirlwinds are 
struggling for renewed devastation, and the wild 
agony of their rumblings is ill restrained— 
such were, indeed, a weak emblem of that ruth- 
less breast. 

“* But the pageant went on, and the sunshine 
continued, and there were some—in appearance 
many, pleased countenances—and many smiles, 
too—and much profession—and innumerable 
promises. And there were also many com- 
plaints—many murmurings—much expressed 
indignation—much almost threatened revenge.” 
i. 163—172. 





Corn-Law Rhymes. 3rd edition. 1831. Shef- 
field, Blackwell & Pearce ; London, Steill. 


It gives us great pleasure to announce that this 
little unpretending work has already arrived at a 
third edition, which, by additions, is enabled to 
assume the more permanent form of a respect- 
able volume. We will look into it next week. 





Crayons from the Ci 3 or, Members in Re- 
lievo: a Poem, satirical and descriptive. By 
Peregrine Palette, Esq. London, 1831. Coch- 
rane & Co. 

Blackwood last month gave us some bold power- 

ful prose sketches, with all the spirit of party 

zeal—and they were pleasant enough ; but Pe- 
regrine Palette, Esq., though a more fair and 

“equal justicer,” wants graphic power: his de- 

scriptions are plain prose diluted into poetry. 





A Series of Lessons in Prose and Verse. By 
J. M. M‘Culloch, A.M. Edinburgh, 1831. 
Oliver & Boyd. 

Tuts is a selection of less-hackneyed pieces 

than generally make up volumes of this kind. 

The elliptical lessons are ingenious: they con- 

sist of verse and prose, printed with one or more 





words in a line omitted, which words the young 
reader is to supply. For so useful a purpose as 
the pleasure and instruction of youth, we cannot 
see the objection to selecting even from the 
works of living authors; but we think Mr. 
M‘Culloch, and every other selector, bound in 
honour to adhere faithfully to an author’s words, 
or to omit the extract entirely. ‘The latter part 
of the following sentence is worth a comment :— 
“And while only such pieces have been ad- 
mitted as seemed likely to inform and interest 
the youthful mind, care has been taken so to 
abridge and otherwise alter them, as to adapt 
their style as well as their sentiments to the 
juvenile capacity.” 

Very pretty honesty, truly! but so it is; and 
what between carelessness and sitting in judg- 
ment, on the part of those who make the majo- 
rity of “Selections in Prose and Verse,” it is 
rare to find a poem or a tale set down as the 
author wrote it. Caterers for selections may 
omit pieces that they conceive unsuitable to their 
purpose, but whatever is admitted, ought to be 
admitted in the author’s identical words. To 
alter, is dishonourable and impertinent. 


A Selection of Exercises on the Pronunciation of 
the French Language. By W. H. Spiller. 
London, 1831. Simpkin & Marshall. 

Tuts volume is intended for young students, 

and such as have not the benefit of a master. 

In the French exercises given, the letters not 

sounded are written in italics, and when the 

final consonant is sounded, the words are linked 
together, thus—* Le choiz des livres_est_un des 
grands_avantages pour |’_etude; parce que le 
temps qu’_on emploierait,” &c. &c. To these 
exercises a vocabulary of meanings is added, with 
hints, explanatory notes, and a synoptical table 
of the Kings of France. Mr. Spiller has evi- 
dently bestowed great pains on the volume—even 
the trouble of correcting the press cannot have 
been a trifle. It may prove a very useful book 
for very young people, where the old system of 
teaching reading is continued, or for persons 
obliged to teach themselves—otherwise, this 
mode of simplifying difficulties, produce more 
trouble and consumes more time than the dif- 
ficulties themselves need occasion to a good 
master and a tolerable pupil. Innumerable at- 
tempts have been made to teach pronunciation 
by synonymous sounds—but in hone, that ever 
we saw, with success. Our eye falls at this 
moment on an old scheme of the Abbé Tardy, 
for representing French words by English sylla- 
bles, thus: Beauté—Bo-ta, Exil—Eg-zil, Oise- 

leur—Waz-leur. Mr. Spiller’s plan is an im- 

provement upon this. After all, the most com- 

plete elementary work on the French language, 
is one we noticed some months since—‘ Mor- 
dacque’s Orthologer.’ 


Key to the Familiar German Exercises; adapted 
to the Compendious German Grammar. By A. 
Bernays. London, 1831. Treuttel & Co. 

Turis is the key which we thought wanting to 

perfect the series of elementary works published 

by Mr. Bernays, and it cannot fail to be useful. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to con- 

gratulate the author on his late and deserved 

appointment to the Professorship at King’s 

College. 





The London Catalogue of Books, with their sizes, 
prices, and publishers; containing the Books 
published in London, and those altered in Size 
or Price, since the Year 1810 to February 
1831. London, Bent. 


A work of more value than its name might lead 
the reader to believe. It may be considered as 
a continuation of the ponderous ‘ Bibliotheca 
Brittanica.’ To book-sellers and book-buyers, 
it must be of great value; and will partially 
answer the purpose of a dictionary of living 





authors. It contains, in the most condensed 
form, a great deal of valuable information, which 
no man hitherto has though worth collecting, 
and yet for which literary men in particular are 
constantly at a loss. It is compiled with care 
—beautifully printed by Woodfall—and will 
form a handsome library volume. 
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POLAND. 
BY JAJA-EL. 
Brave Poland! thou hast won a fame 
Which well may make thee proud ;— 
There is a halo round thy name 
Dark Time shall never cloud ! 
Thy deeds to all posterity 
Shall rouse the patriot soul, 
And Freedom’s choicest motto be— 
“The brave, the gallant Pole!” 
Ye felt the tyrant’s grasping hand, 
The tyrant’s galling yoke ; 
But, for the honour of thy land, 
Thy sons at last awoke! 
Poland was up!—the glorious cry 
Of “ Liberty!” went round ; 
And tyrants’ blood her rivers dye, 
Their corses strew the ground! 
Nor small the sacrifice ye make, 
Proud nation! to be free; 
Thy children perish for thy sake, 
But perish, blessing thee! 
Thy matrons, though they oft must weep, 
Are heard not to complain; 
Their sons in glory calmly sleep, 
And have not died in vain! 
Hark! yet again loud thundering 
Is heard the cannon’s roar ; 
And wedded hearts are sundering 
That never shall meet more ! 
And many an eye may well be dim, 
And many a cheek grow pale ; 
But “On!” they cry, and trust in Him 
Who maketh right prevail ! 
Up! up !—in Sobieski’s name 
Lead forth each patriot band: 
Go, fight for liberty and fame, 
Win back thy native land! 
Go, drive the Cossack from her soil, 
And cast away her chains ; 
And Victory reward thy toil, 
And Freedom bless thy plains ! 
But ah! that cry—those wailing notes !— 
They tell that Warsaw falls, 
And Russia’s blood-stained banner floats 
Once more upon her walls !— 
Europe! and can ye calmly brave 
The ignominious brand ? 
Ye see them struggling, and might save, 
But lend no helping hand! 
Yet, Poland! thou hast nobly stept 
*Twixt Freedom and her foes ; 
And well his word the Pole hath kept, 
While aught he could oppose : 
And glory shall his deeds requite, 
As years o’er years shall roll, 
And tyranny yet feel his might— 
The brave, the gallant Pole! 





To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sir,—In hunting over a volume of MSS. in the pos- 
session of a descendant of Sir Richard Steele, I met 
with the following, which may interest your readers. 
lt appears to have been a playful trifle treasured by 
the family, and was written by a Mr. Phillipps. 





ON THE INIMITABLE MISS STEELE, 
Eldest Daughter of Sir Richard Steele, Bart., after- 
wards the Right Hon. Lady Trevor. 


Oh! for ever could I dwell upon the name! 
Fair nymph, on whom kind nature has dispensed 
The mother’s beauty, and the father’s sense! 
The piercing dart this moment do I feel, 

For sure the wound is mortal that’s from Steele. 
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THE ROSE-COLOURED SPENCER. 


A coxcombical French Count, a few years 
since, published a book of Travels in the Le- 
vant andin Egypt, in which, after telling us 
in high-sounding French, both where he 
went, and where Fane not, he informed us 
that his precipitate retreat from Thebes was 
occasioned by the insupportable “ perpetual 
appearance among those venerable ruins, of 
an English lady’s-maid, in a rose-coloured 
spencer!” Alas! for science—alas! for lite- 
rature! How might not Denon, and the la- 
bours of all the savans have been super- 
seded! how might not all the wisdom of 
Egypt have been unfolded to us—not by Dr. 
Young’s or M. Champollion’s slow method 
of deciphering hieroglyphics, but by the bril- 
liant fancies and ingenious conjectures of 
Count Fourbin—but for the appearance of 
the rose-coloured spencer! Truly, when we 
reflect on the greatness of our loss, the rose- 
coloured spencer must be placed in the cate- 
gory of those luckless events which, small in 
themselves, have yet produced great and 
“ direful mischances.” 


But, reader, although you may never 
have visited ‘Thebes, or even quitted the 
shores of England, yet, have you never suf- 
fered by the intrusion of the rose-coloured 
spencer? has the spell of imagination never 
been rudely broken by some provoking ano- 
maly ? has the dream of past days never been 
put to flight by some most discordant dés- 
agrément ? If not, you should consider your- 
self singularly fortunate. It is not only that 
“everything is beautiful in its season,” but 
everything is beautiful in its place : and every- 
thing is more beautiful, because more inter- 
esting, in proportion to the vividness of the 
associations which it calls up. This forms 
the os of consecrated places, of hallowed 
temples, of haunted fountains, and wonder- 
working shrines. This gives to the gorgeous 
cathedral its true consecration, not of earthly 
hands—pure though those hands might be 
—not pronounced by human lip, eloquent 
though that lip might be—but the long and 
crowding memories of past times, the vi- 
sions of the mighty dead which seem to 
haunt each aisle, and keep watch beside each 
crumbling monument. Nor is the charm 
there broken by any discordant adjunct; 
whether we gaze on the “storied windows” 
through which, for so many centuries, the 
sunlight has streamed—or look up to the 
fretted roof, along which, for so many gene- 
rations, the Ze Deum hath resounded—or 
glance our eye along the ranges of clustered 
columns, which supported, ages ago, on high 
festivals, the gorgeous tapestry, and were 
duly, each year, bound with their wreaths of 
+ tgp. mapa when the re-lighted tapers on 
the altars told that “winter was over and 
gone”—that black Lent had passed—and 
that, welcomed by the exulting psalm, and 
the merry bells, “the joyfullest season of 
Paschaltide” had come. But enter the age- 
hallowed cathedral when that most noisy, 
joyous, crowded festival, a Confirmation, jis 
about to be held ; follow the young neophytes 
{not in their ancient, simple, appropriate 
robes of white, but in “coats of many 
colours,”) to the altar, and look around 
on the reckless crowd. Or, if there be a 
christening, see the self-satisfied godfathers, 
the simpering godmothers, decked in all 
the bravery of the Bond Street of a pro- 





vincial town—look at the gaping miscel- 
laneous crowd, laying irreverent hands on 
the crumbling effigy, trampling on the rich- 
wrought brasses, or stopping to gaze with 
stupid admiration at some old monument 
which, thanks to the tasteful care of the 
Dean and Chapter, has been “ beautified” 
with a new well-varnished black coat, goodly 
scarlet stockings, and cheeks ruddier and 
more glossy than the cherry. Reader, is not 
this the rose-coloured spencer amid the ruins 
of Thebes ? 

I stood one wintry afternoon in that old 
church—hallowed by so many associations— 
where Gower “ sought his last rest” —where 
James of Scotland, that “righte royal” and 
true poet, after his long years of captivity, 
received the hand of his “ Lady Jane” ; that 
church, whose sweet chime of bells seems a 
spell to exorcise the busy, bustling, un- 
poetical present, and to call up the bright, 
beautiful, and most poetical past—St. Mary 
Overy. The crowd had almost departed, and 
the long aisle seemed boundless in the swift- 
darkening twilight, and the flickering gleam 
of the candles where the officiating minister 
was performing the rite of baptism, ap- 
peared like the faint light of some lamp duly 
burning before the shrine of the tutelary 
saint, or the tomb of some pious benefactor. 
I stood beside the monument of that poet, 
who, nobly superior to jealous rivalship, wel- 
comed and hymned the appearance of him,} 
whose brightness was to cast the welcomer 
into the shade—whose numbers were the de- 
light of the splendid court of our third Ed- 
ward—the poet, he, the admired of all, the 
venerable Sir John Gower—there I stood, 
gazing at the effigy, whose uplifted eyes, 
and hands clasped in prayer, make the lips 
seem as though they were still repeating that 
couplet, formerly inscribed on the tomb— 

O bon Jesu, fait ta mercie, 

AValme, dont le corp fist icy ;— 
and I was musing on the caprice of “ Lady 
Fame,” who had cast this once-admired poet 
into oblivion—and how, here, in this very 
church, half built by his munificence, and 
where of yore was hung a tablet, “ granting 
fifteen hundred days of pardon for those who 
prayed for his soul,” no one ever breathed 
a prayer,—nay, even thought on Sir John 
Gower; and I recalled to mind those days 
when he flourished, and the pageants, and 
splendid festivals, and gallant tournaments, 
which he witnessed, until I was startled 
from the temporary trance by the tread, 


not of light footsteps, and the buzz of 


many voices, neither “ soft” nor “sweet’”— 
and one old woman, apparently godmother 
of the newly-christened child, bawled out, 
‘ Vell, Mistress Higgins, isn’t Charlotta Au- 
gusta a nice name?” The spell was broken 
—John Gower was but dust and ashes—the 
glory of Edward’s days a long-past pageant 
—and the venerable church of St. Mary 
Overy, but St. Saviour’s, Southwark. Alas! 
it was the intrusion of the rose-colourad 
spencer ! 

I have often longed to visit Stonehenge ; 
and have thought how awful those giant 
memorials of an untold past must look in 
the dim and fading twilight, or beneath 
the cold and pale moon; how well the un- 
certain light would harmonize with a scene 
so sacred to strange, and wild, and undefined 





+ Chaucer. 





tradition ; and how fit a pall the thin grey 
autumnal mist would be for those huge mo- 
numents, whose intention, and whose found- 
ers, are alike wrapped in oblivion. A clear 
bright morning, a fresh and blossoming 
spring-tide day, would never suit Stone- 
henge. What has the tender grass—what 
the budding wild flowers to do there? Would 
not the sun himself seem pouring but in 
mockery his unfruitful, unquickening rays 
on those giant masses of crumbling stone? So 
I thought, as I took up from among some 
old papers a journal, written by a worthy 
old gentleman some eighty years ago, of 
a visit made by himself and two or three 
friends to this very spot. It was pleasant 
to read how they all “ arose betimes,” and 
congratulated each other on the fineness 
of the day (and it was in the autumn too) ; 
and how, with high expectations they set 
out and traversed the plain, and at length 
arrived at this “noted place called Stone- 
henge.” And what did they then do?— 
did they gaze on those silent dials “‘ where- 
with to measure out the revolution of cen- 
turies, and the rise and fall of empires,” as 
Sir Thomas Brown would say,—scarcely re- 
membering the shortening of human life, 
while meditating on that stream which has 
flowed on for six thousand years; or, over- 
powered by the sight, did they almost lose 
the faculty of thought? No. “ We alighted, 
took out our provisions, for it was between 
two and three o'clock ; our table was one of 
the great stones, but without a table-cloth! 
and having cut up the chickens and sliced 
the tongue, we ate our repast with peculiar 
relish”! Stonehenge and cold chickens— 
Salisbury plain and table-cloths! O the rose- 
coloured spencer amid the ruins of Thebes ! 

But let not our grandfathers alone bear 
the blame of this strange want of taste—I 
might almost say, of feeling. When you, fair 
ladies and holiday-seeking gentlemen, go 
gipsying to Netley Abbey, or to Kirkstall, 
or to any other place populous with images 
of the past, and still haunted by the ghosts 
of long-buried greatness—to raise the laugh 
and the song among broken arches—to trip 
with unhallowed feet over mouldering tomb- 
stones—to spend a merry day amid ruins, 
—think, I pray you, of the rose-coloured 
spencer, and go pleasuring to other places. 
Visit elegant modern buildings, where the 
Indian verandah shades the Gothic window, 
and the Ionic portico leads to a Chinese 
conservatory—wander through unhallowed 
groves, bound along unimaginative fields, 
and revel where there are no ivy-wreathed 
walls looking mournful in the bright sun- 
shine—no mouldering sculptures showing, 
in their quaint forms, how “ the fashion of 
this world passeth away.” 

In this “age of improvement,” it might be 
well always to “remember the rose-coloured 
spencer”! It was not because the spencer 
was unbecoming, or because the fille Anglaise 
who wore it was not blessed with beauty,— 
not because rose colour was unpleasant to 
the eye,—(for Count Fourbin, so attached to 
ideas couleur de rose, could scarcely be much 
annoyed by the intrusion of the actual tint), 
—but simply because he felt it had no 
right to be there, that forced our savan to 
his precipitate and ludicrous departure, and 
deprived the world of his wonderful work. 
When, therefore, as parson of some country 
church, you are tempted to close up the 
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richly-traceried east window, to make room 
for an altar-piece like the drop-scene of a the- 
atre ;—when, as churchwarden, you incline 
to leave a standing memorial of your year of 
office, in the shape of so many pailsful of 
whitewash, and to duly record your work of 
destruction in staring gilt letters upon the 
venerable oak screen ;—when, as chief man 
in some worshipful corporation, you are asked 
to vote for affixing a Grecian portico to the 
Gothic town-hall, or for placing the statue 
of some provincial worthy, properly wigged 
and gowned, as the graceful apex of the 
— market-cross—think of the cruel 
avoc such barbarisms make in our associ- 
ations—desecrate not our few venerable re- 
mains, by placing new and old in ludicrous 
juxtaposition—think on the awful ruins of 
hebes, and the “ rose-coloured spencer.” 





THE DEPARTED. 


They are gone—our old companipns,— 
They have bade the earth farewell ; 
And have pass’d away like music’s tone, 

In a fadeless clime to dwell. 


They a ae from the paths by the hill’s green 
side, 

Where we used to stray when the daylight died; 

From the mountain’s brow where we mark’d the 
gleams 

Of evening sunlight on thousand streams, 

Whose rushing waters, and feathery spray, 

Were ting’d with the hues. of departing day. 


Shall we no more behold them, 
Beautiful as of yore? 

Will they not come with their looks of love, 
From the undiscovered shore ? 


No!—they have pass’d like a dream away, 
Gone, like the pleasures of yesterday ; 
Vanish’d as stars which have left the sky, 
Leaving no record or trace on high ; 

As the cherish’d notes of some song’s glad tone, 
That lives but in memory,—so have they flown. 


But the music of their voices 
In our hearts is sounding now ; 
Those silvery tones we loved to hear, 
*Neath the pine tree’s rustling bough. 


Now the once glad hearth has a vacant place, 

We look in vain for some vanish’d face ; 

Darken’d and closed is the gentle eye 

That look’d on our childhood lovingly. 

Who has not mourn’d, and yet mourn’d in vain, 

When life’s silken cord has been snapp’d in 
twain? 


Would that we might recall them 
Unto the homes of earth, 

That they might gladden our weary hearts 
With their tones of love and mirth! 


Oh! it may not be!—ye may call in vain! 
Our lost ones, have broken their earthly chain; 
And wing’d their flight to that region far, 
Where the light is neither from sun nor star. 
Spring shall return us the rose’s breath, 

But who shall lighten the face of Death? 


Have they for aye departed— 
The forms which death has veil’d? 
And shall the light of their sunny eyes 
For ever be conceal’d ? 


No! ye will follow!—ye too must go, 

From all that ye cling to and love below; 
Prepare then to join in the shining band, 

Who wander on through that glorious land 
Where friends before you have sought to dwell, 
And the heart ne’er echoes one sad farewell. 


Bristol, J. Dix. 





INEDITED LETTERS 
FROM CONGREVE, THE DRAMATIST, TO MRS. PORTER, 
THE ACTRESS, 

Tue following letters are now published 
for the first time from the autograph originals. 
They are addressed to Mrs. Porter, the ac- 
tress, (who succeeded the famous Mrs. Barry, 
and rose gradually with Mrs. Oldfield to ce- 
lebrity,) and to her husband, Mr. Edward 
Porter. They afford some slight additions to 
the biography of Congreve, and exhibit his 
feelings under acute suffering from the gout, 
with which he was for some years before his 
death violently afflicted. 


To Mr. Porter, at his house in Arundel Street, 
against the Blue Bull, London. 
Calais, Aug. 1th, 0.S. 1700. 

Here is admirable champagne for twelve- 
pence a quart—as good Burgundy for fifteen- 
pence, and yet I have virtue enough to resolve 
to leave this place to-morrow for St. Omers, 
where the same wine is half as dear again, and 
may be not quite so good. Dear neighbour, 
Charles, and Jacob, and I, have never failed 
drinking your healths since we saw you, nor 
ever will till we see you again. We had a long 
passage, but delicate weather. We set sail from 
Dover on Saturday morning, at four o’clock, and 
did not land here till six the same evening; nor 
had we arrived even in that time, if a French 
open boat with oars had not been straggling 
towards us, when we were not quite half seas 
over, and rowed us hither from thence in five 
hours, for the packet-boat came not till this 
morning. When I come to Brussels I shall have 
more to write to you, till then, 

I am, most humbly and heartily, yours, 

W. ConGReEVE. 

My humble service to my neighbour, your 
mother, Mrs. Anne,t Mr. Travers, not forget- 
ting the Alcayde, who, I hope in my absence 
may be reconciled to Punch. 

Poor Charles is just writing to Mrs. Anne, 
and striving very hard to send something be- 
sides the ballad to please her much. 

Ifany letters are left for me before you receive 
this, pray enclose ’em to be left at the post-house 
in Brussels; for any that shall come after your 
receipt of this, I will trouble you with some 
other direction. 

For Mrs. Porter. 
Rotterdam, 7ber 27, 1700. 

I leave you to judge whether Holland can be 
said to be wanting in gallantry, when it is cus- 
tomary there to enclose a billet-doux to a lady 
in a letter to her husband. I have not so much 
as made mention of this to yours, and if you tell 
first, let the sin fall upon your head instead of 
his. For my part I keep the commandments, 
I love my neighbour as myself, and to avoid 
coveting my neighbour’s wife, I desire to be 
coveted by her, which you know is quite another 
thing. About five weeks since I wrote a very 
passionate letter to you from Antwerp, which, 
I believe, you never received, for just now it is 
found carefully put up by my man, who has been 
drunk ever since. I understand you have not 
been in the country, I am glad of it, for I should 
very much have regretted the effects which so- 
litude might have produced, joined with the re- 
gret, which I know you feel for my absence: 
take it for granted that I sigh extremely. I 
would have written to the Alcayde, but that 
would make me reflect that I was at a distance 
from her, which is pain I cannot bear. I would 
have written to your mother, but that I have 
changed my religion twice since I left England, 





+ Mrs. Anne was Mrs. Bracegirdle, Congreve’s mis- 
tress, and to whom he bequeathed two hundred pounds. 
The Alcayde, by the following letter, it appears, was 
afemale. Poor Charles was Mr. Charles Longueville, 
who, with his brother Jacob, were Congreve’s fellow- 
travellers, in whose family these letters were preserved, 





and am at present so unsettled, that I think it 
fit to fix before I endeavour to convert her to 
my opinion, which I design to do, as soon as I 
know what it is. I have discoursed with friars 
and monks of all orders, with zealots, enthu- 
siasts, and all sectaries of the reformed churches, 
and I had the benefit to travel twelve leagues to- 
gether in Guelderland with a mad phanatick in 
a waggon, who preached to me all the way things 
not to be written. Pray take care that Mr. Eb- 
bert has good wine, for I have much to tell you 
over a bottle under ground; and I hope within 
three weeks to satisfy you that no man upon the 
face of the earth, nor in the cellar, is more, 
Dear neighbour, 
Your affectionate and humble servant than 
W.C. 


The post-mark on the following letter is 
“ Buckingham, Jan. 4.” The frank of “ R. 
Temple,” Congreve’s intimate friend, to whom 
he addressed his poetical epistle ‘On Pleas- 
ing,’ printed in 1700, indicates its having been 
written at Stowe, the seat of Lord Cobham, 
now the property of the Duke of Buckingham. 

New Year’s Day. 

This is to wish you and Mrs. Porter and my 
friends in Howard Street + a happy new year, 
and next to condole with you on the d—d weather. 
God knows when the snow will let me stir, or, if 
a thaw should come upon it, when the floods will 
be down. I am by a great fire, yet my ink freezes 
so fast I cannot write. The hautboys who played 
to us last night had their breath frozen in their 
instruments, till it dropped off the ends of ’em 
in icicles: —— this is true. My service and 
sorrow to my friends for not being with ’em. 

I am your most obedient servant, 
W. ConGREvE. 





To Mrs. Porter. 
August 9th. 

I am very sorry to hear you are indis- 
posed: though I believe the season is a great 
part of your distemper. I assure you it still 
keeps me back; and I have frequently vapours 
to that excess, that, if I had not some free in- 
tervals, I should think myself rather impaired, 
than improved in my health. I don’t tell you 
this by way of complaint so much as by way of 
consolation ; for, if good air, moderate exercise, 
temperate living, perfect ease and plenty, cannot 
resist the influence of this miserable season, 
you may imagine what power it must necessarily 
have over you in town, upon the remainder of 
your last year’s disorder. Your cough is what I 
amin most concern for, because it is most trouble- 
some to you: though I make no doubt of that 
being also vapourish or hysteric. I am only glad 
you have Dr. Robinson,} who, I make no ques- 
tion, will set you quite right. Pray let me hear 
soon that you are better: you must amuse your- 
self any way, no matter how. I am just nowas 
hot as the devil in my hands, and it is but be- 
tween six and seven in the morning, and pro- 
mises to be a fine day; but I can never be again 
imposed on by the dissimulation of the weather. 
We live here like good middling sort of friars 
in a pretty retirement, only we have no nuns. 
I should take it as a prodigious favour if you 
would let me hear from you, and be overjoyed 
to have you tell me you were better; if I could 
send you anything that would do you as much 
good as such a letter would do me, you should 
have very little cause, and very little time, 
longer to complain. 

On the half-sheet, bearing the superscrip- 





+The residence of Mrs. Bracegirdle in am 
will is noticed as being in Howard Street—the i 
was probably to her. 

t Dr. Tancred Robinson, physician in ordinary to 
King George the First, by whom he was knighted. The 
subsequent notice of him in the same letter, appears to 
allude to some amorous i between the 
He died March 29, 1748. 
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tion, “ For Mr. Porter,” was the following 
request :— 

Sir,—If you see Mr. Curtis to-night, pray 
know of him, if it be possible for me to have a 
picture of Lord Rochester,+ which was Mrs. 
Barry’s. It isa head, I think—not, as a paint- 
ing, any very great matter; however, I have 
very particular reasons why I should have it, at 
any reasonable rate, at least the refusal of it. If 
this can be done, he will very much oblige his, 
and your 

Very humble Servant, 
Wo. ConGREve. 
Friday evening. 





Ashley, Thursday. 
To Mr. Porter. 

Sir,—I am glad Mrs. Porter and you are 
better in health ; I was two days (as usual) in 
hopes that I had been so too, but on Monday 
was as ill as ever. I am again in hopes, but [ 
can say little more till two or three days shall be 
past; ’tis asubject I am weary of. I am sorry the 
house is not done, because, if either health or 
business should call me to town, I must be 
sadly inconvenienced. I make no doubt but you 
will know, as soon as you can, what resolution 
Mrs. Draper, or the executors, will come to; 
for it is equally uneasy to us all, to be at an un- 
certainty: in the meantime, | hope you will let 
me know when so much of the house is done, 
that, if any accident should incline or oblige me 
to come to town, I may have the satisfaction of 
knowing where I may be: as to the rest, we 
must look forward as well as we can. I am, with 
constant inclination and sincerity, to Mrs. Por- 
ter and yourself, a very 

Faithful and humble Servant, 
’M. CONGREVE. 

The post-mark on the following is dated 
“Aug. 21.” The letter is written on note- 
sized paper; hence Congreve’s designation 
of “ ladies’ paper.” 

To Mr. Edward Porter. 

Srr,—I am forced to borrow ladies’ paper, but 
I think it will contain all that I can tell you 
from this place, which is so much out of the 
world, that nothing but the last great news could 
have reached it. I have a little tried what 
solitude and retirement (which are here in per- 
fection) can afford. I am now writing to you 
from before a black mountain nodding over me, 
and a whole river in cascade falling so near me, 
that even I can distinctly see it. I can only 
tell you of the situation | am in, which would 
be better expressed by Mr. Grace, if he were 
here. I hope all our friends are well both at 
Salisbury and Windsor,t where I suppose you 
spent the last week; pray, whenever you write 
to’em, give em my humble service. I think to 
go the next week to Mansfield races, where, I 
am told, I shall see all the country ; if I see any 
of your acquaintance, I will do you right to 
them. I hope Mr. Longueville’s picture has 
been well finished. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your most humble Servant, 
Wa. ConGREvE. 
Tlam, near Ashbourn, in Derbyshire ; 

between 6 and7 in the morning, birds 

singing, jolly breezes whistling, &c. 

This letter was written probably in the 
summer of 1728. Congreve at this period 
went to Bath for the recovery of his health, 





+ Congreve’s desire to obtain the portrait of Lord 
Rochester, who had been the cher ami of Mrs. 
Barry, arose, no doubt, from a recent intimation of her 
decease, which occurred November 7, 1713, in the 
fifty-fifth year of her age. ‘he allusion to Mrs. Draper, 
and her executors, in the following letter, was possibly 
on the same topic. 

t Conmare has dated a ~~ - bee to Mrs. 
Arabe unt, at Epsom, See‘ Memoirs of Congreve,’ 
1730, Part IL. p. 63. : 





but with little benefit ; he returned, and died 
at his house in Surrey Street, Strand, 19th 
of January, 1728-9. 

The allusion to the finishing of Mr. Lon- 
gueville’s picture, is not sufficient, in itself, 
to afford any clue. A letter, from Sir God- 
frey Kneller, addressed to Mr. Porter, in the 
same collection, has reference probably to 
the picture in question. 

Srr,—I thank you, and so does Mr. Tonson, 
for speaking to Mr. Longueville, to whom I give 
my most humble respects ; and when the graver 
is ready to begin and end, without doing any 
other, I will then send for the picture; re- 
maining 

Your obliged humble servant, 
E. KNEvLER. 
Monday Morning. 





GOETHE’S BIRTHDAY. 
Weimar, 3rd Sept. 

GoeTne’s birthday was celebrated in an un- 
usually festive manner on Sunday last. His 
colossal bust, fresh from the chisel of the 
celebrated David, of Paris, had been already 
presented by him, and placed in the grand- 
ducal library. Its inauguration was reserved 
for this occasion. In the forenoon, therefore, 
a numerous assemblage of the bard’s admirers, 
many of whom had come from far-distant 
climes, collected in the great hall of the library : 
the ceremony was opened by the perform- 
ance of a hymn, with vocal accompaniment, 
given by several members of the ducal chapel; 
this was followed by an appropriate address from 
Professor Riemer, the chief librarian, and, after- 
wards, by a grand march composed and led in 
person by Chélard, the master of the Bavarian 
Chapel Royal. During the latter piece, the 
curtain, behind which Goethe’s bust had re- 
mained concealed, was withdrawn, and the bust 
was thrown open to public view, placed to 
the right of the fine portrait of the bard’s be- 
loved patron, the late grand-duke Charles Au- 
gustus ; a place on its left being assigned to 
Dannecker’s (of Stutgardt) colossal bust of 
Schiller. Both these sculptures are raised on 
high pedestals; beneath Schiller’s are some 
votive lines from Goethe’s pen, and beneath the 
living lyrist’s, a poetical and appropriate pas- 
sage from Schiller’s ‘ Fortune.’ At two o’clock 
in the afternoon, ‘wo hundred persons collected 
in the great salov. of the town-hall, (amongst 
whom were a number of Goethe’s admirers, 
of the softer sex,) and sat down to a banquet, 
which was enlivened with recitations, and vocal 
and instrumental music. ‘There were no fewer 
than ten poems sung or recited in honour of the 
illustrious octogenarian. 





TRADE ON THE NIGER, 





To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Sir,—The enterprising Landers having re- 
cently explored the river Niger from as far 
northward as Youri and Boussa, and fully con- 
firmed the opinion long entertained by many, 
that this extraordinary stream terminated by 
various branches in the Bights of Benin and 
Siafra, in the gulph of Guinea, perhaps the 
following description of the Rio Formosa, one 
of these branches, extracted from a letter written 
by a Dutch factor in the service of the Dutch 
African Company to his employers, as far back 
as the year 1702, may not be devoid of interest 
to your readers at this particular time, especially 
as very little is known of these rivers by Eu- 
ropeans. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


Rees Price, M.D. 
London, Sept, 1831. 








[The letter is interesting as proving not only that trade 
was once carried on with central Africa by means of the 
Niger, the strong presumption being, that the Formosa 
is one of the mouths, but that the English had settle- 
ments and factories high up that river, 150 years ago; 
for ne om ar to have been deserted and in ruins in 
1702.— Ed. 





“ About fifty miles east of Ardra are situated 
the cape and river of Formosa, otherwise called 
Benin, from the kingdom of Great Benin, with 
which it is encompassed. 

“ This river shows itself very plainly if en- 
tered from the west, for, from Ardra the land is 
even and woody. The west point is much higher, 
and looks like a rock with the top cut off; but 
the east point is low and flat land; its mouth is 
about a mile wide, but, sailing farther up, it is yet 
wider in some places and narrower in others. 

“ This river spreads itself into innumerable 
branches, some of which are so wide that they 
well deserve the name of rivers, and the banks 
of each of them are inhabited by a particular 
nation, governed by its own king. 

“The multitude of its branches renders the 
sailing up this river so difficult, that a pilot is 
absolutely necessary. 

“ About a mile and half from its mouth there 
are two branches, about half a mile from each 
other, before one of which the Portuguese have 
a lodge and church at the town of 4werre, which 
is governed by its particular and independent 
king, who doth not treat the king of Great 
Benin any other than as his neighbour and ally. 
This last vain prince shows no marks of esteem 
for him, nor any other potentates, imagining, 
that if he is not the greatest king in the whole 
world, yet indisputably in the Guinean world. 

“ The common trading place here is called 
Arebo, situate above sixty miles above the river’s 
mouth; so far, and yet farther, our ships may 
very conveniently come in their passage, sailing 
by hundreds of branches of this river, besides 
creeks, some of which are very wide. 

“ The Portuguese informed me there was a land 
road which reached Calbary, and one much more 
commodious by water; that it was easy, with a 
canoe, to get into the circumjacent rivers, viz. 
Lagos, Elrei, Camarones, and several others, 
besides the river Volta. 

“ Several miles upwards, from the mouth of 
the river, the land is everywhere low and mo- 
rassy, its banks all along adorned with great 
numbers of high and low trees, and the country 
all about is divided into islands, by the multi- 
plicity of its branches; besides which, here are 
several sorts of floating isles or lands covered 
with reed, which are driven by the winds, or 
tornadoes, from one place to another, by which 
means they often happen in our way, and oblige 
us to steer a different course. 

“ This is a very desirable place for trade, by 
reason of the pleasantness of the river and ad- 
jacent country, which is very even ground, with- 
out hills, and yet rises by gentle degrees, which 
affords the most agreeable prospect in the world, 
which is yet improved by the multitude of trees 
which stand as regular as if they were designedly 
planted in that order. 

“Though here is a prodigious number of 
people, yet in proportion to the extent of land, 
and upon the comparison with Ardra, this 
country is not populous. The towns are widely 
distant from each other, as well those near the 
river as farther inland. 

“ There are at present three principal ‘towns 
where we trade, and whither all the neighbour- 
ing inland negroes resort, especially when we 
have cast anchor there. 

“ The first of these villages is Beodedoe, con- 
taining about fifty houses or cottages, built with 
reed and leaves. It is governed by a viceroy 
and some grandees appointed by him, who, under 
the king, and in his name, govern the whole 
district of land; but their authority doth not 
extend beyond things of small importance, as 
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civil causes, and the raising of taxes for the 
king; but if anything considerable happens, or 
any capital crime is committed, they are not 
permitted to decide it, but must send to court 
and wait their orders. 

“ Arebo, the second village, which is situated 
much farther up the river, is a fine large oblong 
town, indifferently well furnished with houses 
and people. The houses are much larger than 
at Beodedoe, though built in the same manner. 
This place, and its dependent country is, as well 
as the former, governed by a viceroy. 

“Four years past, here were two lodges or 
factories, one of which belonged to the English, 
and the other to our [Dutch] Company; each 
of them had their particular factors and trustees, 
called in Portuguese mercadors and fiadors, the 
last of which are here but a sort of brokers; 
but the English not having traded here for many 
years, their lodge has been demolished, and their 
factors and brokers incorporated with ours. 

“ Agatton, the third village, was formerly a 
considerable trading place, but hath suffered so 
much by the wars that it lies in a manner waste 
at present. It is situate on a small hill in the 
river, just joined to the firm lam. 

“ The remaining ruins discover it to have 
been a very large village, much more agreeable 
and healthy than any of the others are, for which 
reason the negroes employ their utmost dili- 
gence in rebuilding it. It is environed with all 
sorts of fruit trees. 

“ Hereabouts are several smal] villages, whose 
inhabitants come hither at every considerable 
market, which is held here for five days. 

“A day's journey by land from Agatton, is 
the city or village of Great Benin, the residence 
of the king: but more of this hereafter. 

“TIT must not here omit a certain village 
where we formerly traded, which is called Mei- 
borg, probably borrowiiig its name from one of 
our factors. 

“The inhabitants of Great Benin are gene- 
rally good-natured and very civil, from whom it 
is easy to obtain whatever we desire by soft 
means. If we make them liberal presents they 
will endeavour to recompense them doubly. 
They are very prompt in business, and will not 
suffer any of their ancient customs to be abo- 
lished, in which, if we comply with them, they 
are very easy to deal with, and will not be want- 
ing in everything on their part requisite to a 
good agreement. 

“ But what is worst of all is, that they are 
very tedious in dealing. Many times they have 
a stock of elephant’s teeth by them, which we 
are generally eight or ten days before we can 
agree with them for. But this is managed with 
so many ceremonious civilities, that it is im- 
possible to be angry with them.” 





THE BISHOP OF LLANDAFF AND PATRICK 
GIBSON. 

We little imagined, when we were treating 
the believers in the great age of Patrick Gibson 
so unceremoniously last week, that no less a 
person than the Bishop of Llandaff would step 
forward from among the crowd, to uphold the 
authority of the biographical memoir, and to 
assure the public, that, “having taken consider- 
able pains to ascertain the facts,” he is con- 
vinced of the éruth of Gibson’s statement! Now 
we earnestly desire to treat his Lordship with 
all becoming respect; but his facts and argu- 
ments must be fully, and shall be dispassionately, 
considered next week. In the meantime, we 
must observe, that he is not an impartial judge; 
he is the advocate of opinions long entertained, 
and though, no doubt, sincerely intending to 
ascertain the truth, he has old-established pre- 
judices to influence his judgment;—but it is 
still extraordinary, that, after having had the 
Admiralty books searched, and every assertion 
of Gibson disproved.and every fact in our states 





ment confirmed by them, his Lordship still main- 
tains his original opinion on the subject, and 
ventures to say, that he is “convinced of the 
truth of Gibson’s statement”—for what purpose 
then, and to what use, were the Admiralty books 
examined at all? 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Sept. 20.—Although the exhibition was not, 
taken altogether, of so fine a description as that 
presented to the members on the 6th inst., yet 
the excellence of the fruit, especially of the grapes, 
fully compensated for the absence of the more 
varied productions which marked the former 
meeting. Amongst the grapes we observed some 
very superior bunches of the Black Hamburgh, 
Beddington Muscadine, Black Prince, White 
Nice, and a variety called the Hancock. The 
rest of the collection was composed of peaches, 
apples, a Cephalonian melon, a seedling pine- 
apple, pears, six sorts of tomatoes, and large 
onions, the produce of seed sown in August. 
The flowers consisted principally of roses, China 
asters, verbenas, varieties of hibiscus and dahlias, 
seventy handsome sorts of which were sent from 
Messrs. Rollisson’s nursery at Tooting. 

Orbell Ray Oakes, Esq., was elected a Fellow 
of the Society. 








FINE ARTS 


Illustrations of the Bible. By John Martin. Part 

II. London, 1831. Martin. 
Tue second Part of these Illustrations are now 
before us, and they almost equal, in the manifes- 
tation of mind and power, the greater works of 
the artist. The first plate is ‘Adam and Eve, 
when they heard the voice of the Lord in the 
Garden, and knowing they were naked, were 
ashamed.’ It is a picture of great delicacy, and 
most poetically conceived. The other is the 
‘ Expulsion from Paradise’—a scene full of moun- 
tain grandeur, and sublime in its dark desolation. 
The figures in both are beautiful—we are not 
generally great admirers of Mr. Martin’s figures, 
and there are some defects in the drawing even 
here—but Adam and Eve in the latter, are the 
perfection of masculine and feminine beauty ; 
and still more admirable for grace and expres- 
sion: the gentleness of sorrow is manifest in 
every action—Adam, obedient, and leading on 
to their new dwelling-place—but Eve linger- 
ing and reluctant, and horror-stricken at sight 
of that earth which they are now to go forth 
and till. 


The Retreat of a Baggage Waggon at the Battle 
of Naseby. Painted and etched by Henry 
Melling. London: Moon, Boys & Graves. 

WE do not remember the name of this artist, 

but his work is one of much promise; the ge- 

neral effect is powerful, and the etching is bold, 
clever, and effective. 


Hogarth Moralized ; with Explanations by Dr. 
Trusler, and many additional Notes. Part IV. 
London, 1831. Major. 

Tuts is the concluding number of a work that 

ought to be found in the library of every Eng- 

lishman—a work that may be studied for its 
morality, and which he that runs may read. 

On the publication of the first Part, we spoke 

on the subject at some length; and have now 

only to hope, that the sale will be proportioned 
to the merit. 
pT __ 

Gallery of the Painters in Water-colours.— 
The first number of this work will appear in 
November; it is, we presume, judged, that the 
sight of the verdant landscapes, in that gloomy 
month, will be particularly acceptable. 








We have had the opportunity of examining 
some of the plates in progress—amongst others, 
apicture of Stephanoff engraved by the younger 
Lewis; Smith has also a very good subject after 
Hunt, Robinson a fine picture by Mr. Lewis; 
and one of Prout’s glorious views of Venice, 
is well executed by Goodall. Mr. Engleheart, 
we understand, is engaged on a beautiful work 
of Mr. Christall’s, most liberally lent by Lord 
Northwick; and Mr. G. Cooke has a fine spe- 
cimen of Copley Fielding’s in his hands. 





MUSIC 





Napoleon's Midnight Review: cantata—King 
Death: song—The Sea: song. The poetry 
of the first (translated from the German), by 
William Ball—of the second, by Barry Corn- 
wall, Esq.; the music by the Chevalier Sigis- 
mond Neukomm. Cramer & Co. 

Ir is quite refreshing to be able to take three 
compositions together, and to give them, one and 
all, both with reference to words and music, 
hearty, sincere, and unqualified praise. It is 
no mean compliment to Mr. Ball to say, that 
his words are worthy to stand beside the elegant 
poetry of Barry Cornwall in the other two. 
With regard to the music, too much cannot be 
said; indeed, not enough in the small space we 
can spare. If we look only to the admirable 
expression of the words by the music, and the 
intimate knowledge therein displayed of the 
English language, we feel inclined to assert that 
the Chevalier must be an Englishman in disguise. 
But, when we contemplate the beauty of the 
melodies, and the masterly powers of description 
evinced in the accompaniments, we fear that we 
must admit that he is a German. If we must 
select, where all is good, we should perhaps take 
the Napoleon song, and call attention to the 
passage of rising half-notes for the voice, with a 
beautiful arpeggio accompaniment : immediately 
after which, the genus of the chord changes 
with great effect. Mr. Neukomm’s modulations 
are of the first order; he is, we should say, in 
every respect a’ first-rate musician; and we 
trust that, before the close of the approaching 
season, we shall hear an opera of his composing, 
at either Covent Garden or Drury Lane. 


Crown and Robe and Sceptre bring : Coronation 
song. Words by Benjamin Gough; music by 
Isaac Hitchen. Welsh. 

Ir is with difficulty that we can bring ourselves 
to find fault with anything intended to do ho- 
nour to the right down English king, whom it 
is the good fortune of our country to be at pre- 
sent blessed with; but this song is so brim-full 
of patriotism, that no room has been left for any 
other attraction. 


L’ Esperance: quadrilles. By Ellen Blundell. 
Clementi & Co. 

THE second and third of these have some pretti- 
ness and taste: though, as a whole, the set 
rather inclines to the ti-tum-ti school. If we 
cannot strongly recommend ‘ L’Esperance’ to 
our readers, we may, at all events, recommend 
it to our authoress, for her compositions are not 
without promise. 





THEATRICALS 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


On Wednesday, Mr. Kean, being considered 
to have sufficiently recovered from his recent 
indisposition, appeared here in the character of 
Eustache de St. Pierre, in Colman’s play of the 
‘ Surrender of Calais.’ He was extremely well 
received, although one solitary goose laboured 
in its vocation and hissed. If it thought it 
gained a feather by so doing, it was mistaken. 
As Mr. Kean was still evidently weak, we were 
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glad to see him in a part which does not call 
for any great bodily exertion. The quiet sar- 
casms he had to deliver, were given with excel- 
lent effect, and in the best part of his voice. 
The other principal characters were well sus- 
tained by Mr. Cooper, Mr. Harley, and Miss 
Taylor—but the piece was got up in a sorry 
manner. Who can wonder at the theatre get- 
ting down in estimation, if the management 
won’t pay more attention to getting up? 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Tuts temple of fun will open, we believe, on 
the same night as the Olympic. The constant 
occupation by the English Opera Company, has 
prevented any novelty in the way of decoration; 
but the house does not appear to us to need it. 
The invariable satisfaction hitherto given by the 
present management, is the best pledge for the 
future. We hear that Mr. Fitzball and Mr. 
Buckstone, whose names as successful authors 
are identified with the house, are both writing 
for it. And there is every reason to anticipate 
another merry and profitable season. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE, 


Tuts house will open for the winter on Satur- 
day next. A list of the company has been pub- 
lished, in which we find all the established 
favourites of the last successful season, with the 
lady lessee at their head, and, in addition, the 
names of Mrs. Glover, Mr. Horn, Miss Forde, 
Mr. James Vining, and Mr. Liston. About as 
pretty an and, for a small theatre, as the eye of 
manager could wish to see in his bill. The house 
has been in several respects altered, and the 
entire decorations are new. Having been fa- 
voured, by one of the artists employed, with a 
description, we shall use it to help us out in our 
report. The ceiling is painted in imitation of an 
ornamented silk canopy, drawn tight by garlands 
of flowers, held by flying cupids—the chandelier 
being suspended, of course, from the centre. The 
proscenium is divided by gilt beading into com- 
partments, each containing a wreath of flowers. 
A border of flowers runs up each of the pilasters. 
The stage-doors have been removed, and pro- 
scenium-boxes substituted. The lower tier of 
boxes is formed into panels, in which are very 
prettily painted, subjects selected from the 
works of the eminent artist, Bartolozzi—a well- 
merited compliment, suggested by the good taste 
of Madame Vestris, to the talent of her grand- 
father. Rich arabesque scroll ornaments, on a 
white ground, alternately with lozenge-shaped 
panels, containing emblematical figures, deco- 
rate the fronts of the upper tier. An ornamental 
gilt moulding runs round the top of the boxes ; 
and at the bottom the facia is solid dead gold, 
relieved by burnished pateras and mouldings. 
The whole has a gay and pleasing effect, and 
will present to view the elegance and finish 
of a drawing-room. The designs are by Mr. 
Beazley; and the manner in which the decora- 
tions are executed reflects great credit on Messrs. 
Crace and Son. 





CITY THEATRE, 


_ We have for a long time contemplated a 
journey to the east in order to give our readers 
some account of this house and the pieces per- 
forming thereat. Although hitherto prevented, 
we have no intention of being ultimately defeated. 
In the absence of any notice of our own, we 
shall give the management’s account of a piece 
lately produced. We have heard of the puff 
preliminary, the puff collusive, the puff direct, 
the puff circumstantial, cum multis aliis, que 
nunc, §c., but what puff shall we call this?— 
“In advertising the new comedy for repetition 
no other comment is needed than the mere announc- 
ment, that it was received throughout with 
universal cheers, laughter and applause, and 
that its representation for every evening till 





further notice was unanimously demanded by 
one of the most overflowing and delighted 
audiences that ever graced the walls of the City 
Theatre.” 

In other words, the piece has such intrinsic 
merit, and is so sure to make its own way, that 
no puff whatever is needed except the most out- 
rageous one which has been put forth by any- 
body for a long time. This piece seems to have 
given as much delight to the people outside the 
theatre as to those within, for its repetition is 
stated to have been demanded with equal una- 
nimity by the overflowing portion of those who 
endeavoured to gain admittance.—We are not 
sure that we have not been rash in undertaking 
to attend personally at this house, for, though 
we should not have the least objection to being 
as ornamental as possible in its boxes, we have 
no ambition to grace anybody’s “ walls.” 











MISCELLANEA 

The Saint-Simonites.—The announcement of 
the discontinuance of Le Globe, has had the 
effect of bringing to the aid of its conductors 
new resources :—they are now in a condition, 
through the zeal of their friends, not only to 
continue the daily publication, but to do without 
purchasers—the whole impression is in future 
to be given away! A new impetus is thus ob- 
tained; and the “‘ Sainte Famille” propose shortly 
to extend their missions to Germany and Eng- 
land. Lectures and instruction are given gra- 
tuitously in French daily, and in Italian weekly, 
at Paris, and missions are in vigorous operation 
throughout the provinces of France. 

M. Edgar Quintes has submitted a proposal 
to the Minister of the Interior, to publish con- 
secutively the French Epic Poems of the middle 
ages, which have now been mouldering for cen- 
turies forgotten or neglected in the National 
Library. These romances, many of which were 
translated or adapted, soon after their first pub- 
lication, in England, Germany, and Scandinavia, 
are for the most part faithful, but poetically- 
conceived transcripts from the ancient Latin 
chronicles of the country; which gives them 
a great historical value, especially since all 
those chronicles, except one, have been lost. 
Some of these poems are very long, being com- 
posed of from 20,000 to 70,000 lines, the whole 
filling nearly fifty folio volumes. The first poem 
to be published is Parceval, which consists of 
20,000 lines. 

Corneille.—The city of Rouen is about to erect 
a monument in commemoration of this great 
dramatist. 

Dresden Exhibition.—This display of the ex- 
isting state of Saxon art, was opened last month. 
The catalogue extends to 687 numbers, exclusive 
of six subjects sent in by native artists, who 
are studying in Rome. Among the paintings, 
the first rank is assigned to Ant. Einsle’s, 
‘Cupid discharging his arrow;’ for freshness 
and harmony of colouring, it is said to be equal 
to the most successful efforts of modern art: 
and the next in merit, appears to be Lieut. 
Schneider's ‘ Battle of Bautzen,’ depicting the 
critical moment, when the right wing of the 
allied armies was outflanked and surrounded 
by its assailants. In sculpture, the exhibition 
has two delightful subjects, in Carrara marble— 
‘Cupid presenting a pair of doves to Venus,’ 
and ‘Palmacis and Hermaphrodite,’ from the 
chisel of Rathgeber, sculptor to the Duke of 
Saxe Coburg and Gotha. A national repository 
for the productions of manufacturing industry in 
Saxony, extending to 316 specimens, was opened 
simultaneously, and under the same roof,—the 
buildings of the Royal Academy of Arts. 

Switzerland. — Our travelling readers will 
lament to hear, that the delightful valley of the 
Grinsel-wald, in the canton of Bern, has been 





frightfully desolated in every quarter by torrents 
of rain, and the irruption of mountain-streams. 
The lake of Thun also has risen six feet above its 
usual level, in consequence of the accumulation 
of waters arising from the same cause. Such 
an occurrence is perfectly unprecedented. 


Major André.—David Williams, the last of 
the captors of Major André, died lately at 
Livingstonville, U. S.,and was buried with mili- 
tary honours—he was in the 79th year of his age. 
An American writer has justly observed, “There 
is no event more strikingly characteristic of our 
revolution, its objects and its agents, than the 
refusal of threefobscure men, suffering all the 
deprivations of war and poverty, and gaining a 
precarious subsistence by occasional labour on 
the half-deserted farms, and by occasional ser- 
vice in the army, to accept of great wealth and 
affluence at the expense of the cause in which 
they were engaged.” 

One Hundred Miles per Hour.—In the Phila- 
delphia papers, a Mr. Spicer announces an 
important invention, by which the States-mail 
may be cenveyed without exposure to the de- 
predations of robbers, and at the rate of one 
hundred miles per hour; and the public are 
invited to see the model. 

The Upper Missouri.—It appears by the Ame- 
rican papers that a steam-boat has lately as- 
cended as high as the Teton River, about 13,000 
miles above St. Louis, and returned loaded 
with furs, &c. 

The Siamese Twins.—We regret to hear that 
the Siamese Twins have got into some trouble 
in America. We are but imperfectly acquainted 
with the particulars, but it appears that they 
were out shooting, when a quarrel took place 
with a Colonel Gerry, and one of the boys fired 
at him. They were, in consequence, appre- 
hended, and bound over to appear to abide the 
decision of the law. Our correspondent writes 
indignantly of Colonel Gerry’s conduct. Surely 
the apprehension of the unoffending brother 
will be a fine subject for the speculative wits of 
the junior barristers. 

Wyoming.—Campbell has given such celebrity 
to the spot, that our readers may be interested 
to know, that a Mrs. Skinner died lately at 
Torrinford, in her hundredth year, who was re- 
sident there at the time of the slaughter, and 
escaped with six children; two of her sons 
were slain. 


Morality of the Spanish Clergy.—Though it is 
not possible to praise the morals of the Spanish 
clergy, particularly of the Andalusians, the most 
enthusiastic admirer of by-gone ages will admit, 
that they are now more decent in outward obser- 
vances than was the case inthe 18th century. 
The Archbishop of Toledo, Mendoza, called, 
for his abilities, the great Cardinal of Spain, had 
two natural sons, who used their father’s sur- 
name, and held distinguished rank in the army. 
The present Duke of Hijar is lineally descended 
from a natural son of an Archbishop of Zara- 
goza, who was himself a natural son of Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic. The noble family of the 
Castillas are descended from a natural son of 
Don Alonso Castilla, Bishop of Palencia, who 
took the surname of Castilla as the illegitimate 
son of Peter the Cruel. If we consult the early 
ecclesiastical history of Spain, we find that it 
was a common custom amongst the clergy to 
have barraganas (concubines) ; and when a coun- 
cil of Toledo forbade any priest to have more 
than one, history records the answer of the Dean 
of Talavera to his diocesan, who had forwarded 
to him the resolution of the council—* I am in 
my eightieth year, and too old to learn new 
customs. I have but two women, and, as I can 
live but a few years, it is of little importance to 
the council if, for so short a time, they live with 
me, or be transferred to others of my brethren.” 
—Apuntes sobre Espaiia de Don A. A. de Obaso. 
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Slaves in Berbice.—From the Report of the 
Protector of Slaves in Berbice, it appears, that 
the number of manumissions effected in twenty 
months and a half, was 92, of which 29 con- 
sisted of persons liberated from an illegal bond- 
age, either as the descendants of Indian mothers, 
or on other grounds. The number that may 
properly be said to be manumitted, therefore, 
either by the will of the master, or by purchase, 
is 63.—The number of marriages of slaves, in 
the same period, was 26.—The sums deposited 
in the Savings Bank by slaves, chiefly mecha- 
nics belonging to Government, amounted to 
1543 guilders, of which 1297 guilders had been 
withdrawn, The amount remaining in deposit, 
at the end of the above period, was 5014 guil- 
ders. 

Hardening of Wood.—A piece of plane tree, 
after a long immersion in water, diminished in 
size by one-tenth of its diameter, and became 
so hard as scarcely to be affected hy the axe. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
To the Editor of the Athenaeum, 

S1r—In your journal , No. 202, of the 10th of Sep- 
tember inst., I find the following pafagraph :— 

“*In_ the early part of last week, Mr. George Robins sent to 
our Uffice one of his Royal Filters, with a request that we would 
give it a fair trial, and then report on its merits. Now we owe 
it to truth and Mr. Robins to acknowledge, that we have our 
prejudices on this subject. For many years we have had in use 
a filter made by some one of the name of Bennett at Manchester, 
that, in our judgment, both in principle and operation, is per- 
fect; and all we can say in favour of the Royal Filter is, that it 
is more handy and convenient, and acts well.” 

As I am the “ Bennett” alluded to in the above, I 
feel it my duty to thank you for the candid and most 
unexpected testimony which you have added to nu- 
merous others, which 1 have had passed upon my 
“ Royal Patent Self-cleansing Filterer,’” both as to 
its “ principle and operation,” and which in your 
ju ent you state as being perfect. 

ow, Sir, Filtration by descent is not @ mew or a 
modern invention, it has been used for centuries by 
means of drip-stones and by various other kinds of fil- 
terers, yet in all these the water has to keep passing 
or defecating through its own mud and other collected 
noxious impurities, until the pores of the stones, or the 
pores of the beds are actually racked up with filth, and 
which is soon the case, thereby rendering all such de- 
scending filterers soon useless. 

On an examination of my “ Royal Patent Self- 
cleansing Filterer, ” it will be seen, that my method 
of filtration is simply by ascent, that as the water rises 
up through the filtering bed the mud and other collected 
noxious impurities are left in a chamber below the 
filtering bed, and which are immediately removed by 
opening a cock and permitting the pure or filtered water 
to descend backwards down and through the filtering 
bed, thereby driving before it all the said mud, &c., 

from which we truly designate it a “ self-cleanser.” 
In fact, Sir, this process is nothing more or less than a 
copy of nature, and | am proud to say that “ your 
judgment”’ is true when you stated that “ in-principle 
and operation it is perfect,” and 1 believe it is out 
the power of man to improve its principle or opera- 
tion. But, Sir, allow me to say that pure water is 
seldom — from drip-stones or other Filterers; that 
some of these render dirty water clean, as also bright, 
is quite true ; but they do not, nor can, make bad water 
good and pure, because they do not possess a purify- 
ing power. \n your paragraph on the Royal Filter, 
made by Mr. Robins, you state, that “all you can say 
in favour of the Royal Filter is, that it is more handy 
and convenient, and acts well.” In reply, my “ Royal 
Patent Self-cleansing Filterers” are now made of various 
sizes, and equally “* handy and convenient,” and I do 
not hesitate to say, act superior to any other filterer 
whatsoever ; and, in proof thereof, I challenge Mr. Ro- 
bins or any other maker of filterers for any sum of money, 
that my Self-cleansing Filterer produces finer, 
clearer, and purer water than any yet known, and 
that the same shall be decided b lyzati For 
years 1 have served the Royal Navy with my Filterers ; 
and I would add, that, in consequence of a trial made at 
~— between one of my Filterers and one made 
by Messrs. Chamber & Son, the water was analyzed by 
Joseph Hume, esq., Chemist to His Majesty, and decided 
in my favour, since which I have had the sole honour 
of supplying. the Honourable the Commissioners of the 
Victualling Department with my Royal Patent Self- 
cleansing Filterers. That pure water is essential to 
health, is quite certain ; and it is to be lamented that so 
few persons are disposed to adopt the means of not 
only gratifying the eye with clear water, but their bo- 
dily health with pure water. I have to apologize for 
thus intruding, but I hope for the sake of mankind you 
will copy this letter into one of your early numbers, 
and you will oblige, Sir, 
Your Humble Servant, 
Joun Bennett. 





16, Newton St., Manchester, 
14th Sept. 1831. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. - . 
W.&Mon. | Max. Mie. | Noon. Winds, | Weather. 








Th. 15! 67 49 | 30.05 N.W. Cloudy. 
Fr. 16/ 67 49.5; Stat. Vv. | Ditto. 
Sat. 17/66 52 | Stat. N.W. Ditto. 
Sun. 18] 68.5 48.5 Stat. Ditto. Ditto. 
Mon. 19| 69 44 | 29.75 Ss. Ditto. 
‘Tues. 20| 63 50 | 29.70 Ditto. Clear. 
Wed. 21| 67 49 | 29.70 S.W. | Rain, a.m 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulostratus, Cumulus. Cir- 
rocumulus on clear nights. 

Nights and Mornings, for the greater part, fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 52}. 


Astronomical Observations. 


Mercury stationary on Saturday. 
Moon and Jupiter in conj. on Sunday, at 45m. P.M. 
Venus’s geocen. long. on Wed. 21° 55’ in Libra. 


Mars’s ~ _ 28° 45’ in Virgo. 
Jupiter's — — 13° 1’ in Aquarius, 
Sun’s _ oo 27° 43’ in Virgo. 


Length of day on Wed. 12h. 16m.; decreased, 4h. 16m. 
Sun’s horary motion, 2/26". Logarithmic number of 
distance on Monday, .002406. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 


T.R.P. will see he was anticipated. 
Correspondents next week. 


Erratum.—In the advertisement of Bent’s London 
Catalogue, inserted last week, the price was stated to 
be 18s. instead of 14s. 














Atheneum Avbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—Wilson’s American Ornithology, in 
3 vols. 8vo., with 100 Engravings, with the Continu- 
ation by Charles Lucien Bonaparte: together with an 
enumeration and description of the newly-discovered 
Species not included in the original works, and copious 
Notes, by Sir William Jardine, Kart. 

The Winter’s Wreath for 1832, will be illustrated by 
the following plates :—‘ The Highland Fortress of Less- 
ing Cray,’ painted by J. Martin ; ‘ ‘The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,’ by Stothard, R.A.; ‘The Wreck,’ by J. Wil- 
liamson ; ‘ Allon, the Piper of Muil,’ by E. Goodall ; 
‘ Portrait, the Visionary,’ by H. Liversege; ‘ Lago di 
Nemi,’ by A. Aglio; ‘The Reply of the Fountain,’ by 
H. Liversege; ‘ Vintage Feast at a Villa of Rione, 
Trastevere’ ; ‘ Naples,’ by W. Linton; ‘ Abbeville,’ by 
D. Roberts; ‘Sunset—Bavarian Alps,’ by G. Barret; 
‘ The Wreath,’ by Vandyke. 

The Sisters’ Budget : a Collection of Original Tales 
in Prose and Verse, by the Authors of ‘ ‘The Odd Vo- 
lume,’ &c., with Contributions from Mrs. Hemans, Miss 
Mitford, Mrs. Hodson, Mrs. Kennedy, Mr. Macfarlane, 
Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Kell, Mr. Malcolm, and some others. 

Nearly ready, a volume of Original Miscellanies, in 
Prose and Verse, comprising Essays, Tales, Songs, &c. 
—in short, an album of pieces not before printed, and 
from one hand. ‘The changeable nature of its contents 
will account for its title—The Chameleon. Mr. Atkin- 
son, the respected and intelligent bookseller of Glas- 
gow, is publisher and author. 

The History, Topography, and Antiquities of Fram- 
lingham, compiled from the best Authorities, by R. 


Library. Royal 18mo., with Seventeen or Eighteen 
Embellishments on steel, after eminent masters. 

Mr. Brydson is about to issue a volume of poetry, un- 
der the title of ‘ Pictures of the Past.’ 

Literary and Graphical Illustrations of Shakspeare, 
and the British Drama. 

Just published.—Curtis’s Topographical History of 
the County of Leicester, 8vo. 12s.; large paper, 18s,— 
Corn Law Rhymes, 12mo. 4s.—Gilfillan’s Original 
Songs, 12mo. 5s.—Cobbett’s English Spelling-Book, 2s, 
—Innes’s Liberia; or Early History of the American 
Colony, 18mo. 2s, 6¢.—Eve of St. Agnes, a Novel, 4 
vols. 12mo. 12. 2s.—Memoires et Souvenirs du Comte 
Lavallette, 2 vols. $Svo. 18s.—Flynn’s Greek Grammar, 
3s. 6d.— Edwards’s Greek Delectus, 3s. 6¢d.—Standard 
Novels, Na. 8, Scottish Chiefs, Vol. 2, 6s.—Beechey’s 
Voyage to the Pacific, 2 vols.8vo. 17.18s.— Hinton’s Ame- 
rica, Vol. 1, 4to. 32. 3s.; large paper, 52. 5s.—Rennell’s 
Treatise on the Comparative Geography of Western 
Asia, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/.4s.; Atlas to ditto, 1/.10s.—Rennell’s 
Geographical Il ions of phon, 4to. with Maps, 
14. 1s.—Rennell’s Observations ov the To phy of 
Troy, 4to. 7s. 6d.—Duncan’s Analysis Organized 
Beings, 8vo. 5s.—The a 3 vols. small 8vo, 
14. 11s.6d.— National Library, No.12, Gore’s Celebrated 
Travellers, Vol. 2, 6s.— Buchan’s Medicine, a new edit. 
revised and improved, Ismo. 4s. 6d. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


A NEW LIGHT. 
ONES'S PATENT PROMETHEANS, for 


producing instant Light, without the aid of a Bottle or any 
apparatus, and, unlike any other fire-box, of whatever descrip- 
tion, there is no possibility of their getting oat of repair in any 
climate. This is the most simple and best mode of producing 
Light ever invented. No bed-room, drawing-room, or counting- 
house should be without them ; for cigar smokers = are un- 
tailed: on coach, horseback, or sea, in any current of air, they 
still retain their fire, and emit, on being burnt, a fragrant perfume; 
are perfectly innocent and free from danger. 


JONES’S LUCIFERS, OR CHLORATE 
MATCHES. 


This is a very simple and cheap mode of producing instant 
Light, simply by drawing the Match through Sand Paper, and 
will never impair by keeping. 1s. per Box. May be had of all 
respectable Chemists, Tobacconists, &c. throughout the Kingdom. 
—As these Matches are now imperfectly imitated by an un- 
principled fellow, to pesene disappointment please to observe 
that others are now substituted without the name and add 
*S. Jones, Light House, 201, Strand.’—The following inventions 
and improvements by 5. Jones, are sold wholesale and retail:— 


S. JONES’S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL PASTILE, 


For perfuming and disinfecting dining, drawing, and bed rooms ; 
the most simple and elegant Pastile ever invented, for large 
parties or crowded apartments. They will be found to emit the 
most fragrant perfume that can be imagined, They burn with 
any kind of spirituous perfume, suchas Eau de Cologne, Lavender 
Water, &c., which may be varied at pleasure. The expense of 
burning is not One Penny per Hour, 
S. JONES’S ETNAS, 

for boiling half a pint of water in three minutes, 

BACHELOR’S DISPATCH, 
for boiling @ quart of water, and cooking a steak, chop, or eggs, 
in nine minutes. 

PERIPURIST CONJURORS, and every description of PORT 
ABLE KITCHENS, for ships, boats, g psy and water parties 
from 10s. 6d, to 14 guineas, to cook from one to twenty dishes 
Merchants and Captains wiil find it to their interest to visit the 
LIGHT HOUSE, 201,STRAND.—N.B, The New Kitchen is kept 
going on Tuesdays aud Fridays, from ove to three o’clock. 


OWLAND’S KALYDOR, for the Skin 


and Complexion. Its soothing, cooling, and ameliorative 








Green. 

Mr. Frederic Madden is preparing for publication 
the Ancient Scotch Metrical Romance of ‘ Sir Gawayn 
and the Grene Knyzt,’ from an unique MS. preserved 
in the British Museum. It is proposed to unite with 
this Romance the similar Metrical Legends of ‘ Sir 
Gawayn and Sir Galaron,’ and ‘ Sir Gawayn and Sir 
Gologras.’—To the Romance of ‘ Sir Gawayn and the 
Grene Knyzt,’ will be added copies of four curious Il- 
luminations, faithfully traced in outline from the MS. 

Italy’s Romantic Annals are to form the subject of 
the New Series of the ‘ Romance of History’: the work 
is just ready for publication, and is written by Charles 
Macfarlane, Esq. 

The False Step, a Novel, will appear in October. 

The Author of ‘ Gertrude’ will shortly produce her 
new Novel, called ‘The Affidnced One.’ 

In October will be published, ‘The Usurer’s Daugh- 
ter,’ by one of the Contributors to Blackwood’s Ma- 


gazine. 

The Lives of celebrated Female Sovereigns, by Mrs. 
Jameson. 

The Landscape Annual, or Tourist in Italy, for 1832; 
illustrated with twenty-six engravings, from drawings 
by J. D. Harding, Esq. The literary department by 
Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 

Wild Sports of the West. By an Experienced 
Sportsman. 

The Tourist’s Guide through Cornwall, is preparing 
for publication, by the editor of ‘ The Falmouth Packet.’ 
To be printed in small octavo, and accompanied by 
a map. 

Mr. 8S. Robinson has in the press, a new Annual for 

Standard Volumes 





1832; the first of a Series of S for the 


prop y allay the ape irritability of the skin; 
assuages inflammation; heals harsh and rough skin; removes 
cutaneous eruptions; and produces a beantiful complexion; 
afiords soothing relief to ladies nursing their ofispring; and to 
gentlemen, aftershaving, it allays the smarting pain, and renders 
the skin smooth and pleasant. Each genuine bottle has the name 
and address engraved on the government stamp, which is pas 
on the bottle, ‘A. Rowla and Son, 20, Hatton-garden,’ 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. at 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, the original and 
genuine: a Vegetable Production, possessing salubrious and won- 
derful nutritive properties, which prevents the hair falling off, or 
turning grey, &c. and has the unequalied property of giving 
a most fascinating and delectable appearance to the hair. 
Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s, 6d., and 21s. per bottle. . 

ROWLAND’S ESSENCE OF TYRE, for changing 
Red or Grey Whiskers to Black or Brown. Price 4s., 75. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. per bottle. Also, 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, for Cleansing the Teeth 
and Gums, Price 2s, 9d. per Box. 

The above Articles are sold by the sole Proprietors, 
A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 











Literature, fine Arts, &e. 





COMPLETION OF J. MAJOR’S ‘HOGARTH.’ 


HE Public and the Subscribers to this Work 
are respectfully informed that the Fourth and Concluding 
Part is ready for delivery, and that the work may now, also, be 
had comeLere in boards, price 14. 16s, ; or India proofs, 2/. 148. 
The entire Work contains 55 full Plates, and 13 Vignettes in Wood. 
“ The plates alone would be excessively cheap for the eetens 
the expression of the countenances are given with wonderfa 
efiect: they not only exceed all the former small copies, but we 
think they contain more of the true spirit of this eminent painter 
than even the copies oa the same size as original priaw.”— 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 





JOHN MAJOR, 50, Fleet-street, 
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LANDSCAPE ANNUAL, 


This day is published, 
WENTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS to the 
LANDSCAPE ANNUAL, or TOURIST in ITALY, for 1832, 
from Drawings by J. D. HARDING, Esq 
Proofs on India Paper, before the Letters..€4 4 0 
— with the Writing.... 3 3 0 
White Proofs ....sccsccccccccccccsescccsees 2 2 
#,* The Tour, edited by T. Roscoe, esq., containing 26 Plates, 
will be published on the 18th of N b rice, elegautly bound 
in morocco, 11, 1s,; royal 8vo. India iS, 2/. 12s. Gd. 
JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside, 














HEALTH. 
Just published, price 8s. 6d. 


HANGE of AIR; or, the PURSUIT of 
HEALTH : illustrating the beneficial Influence of cor- 
poreal Exercise, Change of Scene, pure Air, and mental Relaxa- 
tion, in various Disorders and in fiealth. ‘to which is prefixed, 
WEAR and TEAR of MODERN LIFE, of Education, and of 


Avocation, 
By JAMES JOHNSON, M.D. 
Physician Extraordiuary to the King. 
Also, by the same Author, 1 
An Essay on Indigestion. 7th edition, price 
65. 6d. boards. 
HIGHLEY, 32, Fleet-street, Publisher. 





New Burlington-street, Sept. 1831. 
ONVERSATIONS of EMINENT MEN, 
, ad published by HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD 

Conversations of James Northcote, Esq. R.A. 
with William Hazlitt. In one volume, post 8yo. witha tine Por- 
trait, 10s. 6d. 2 

Conversations of Dr. Paley:—Personal and 
Literary Memorials ; including the Author’s highly-interesting 
Conversations with the late celebrated Dr. Paley. By Henry Best, 
Esq., Author of ‘Four Years in France,’ and ‘Italy as it is,’ 
eyo. 14s, 

Conversations of Literary Men and States- 
men. Edited by Walter Savage Landor. The second edition, 
revised, with considerable itions, in 2 vols, 8vO. 28s. 

Contents: Richard J. and the Abbot of Boxley—The Lord 
Brooke aad Sir Philip Syduey— King Heary 1V. and Sir Arnold 
Savage—Southey ay ‘orson—Oliver Cromwell and Walter 
Noble—Queea Elizabeth and Cecil—King James I. and Isaac 
Casaubon— Bish Burnet and Humphrey Hardcastie—Peter 

id aud the President Du Paty—Bonaparte and the President 
of the Seuate—Tbhe Emperor Alexander and Capo d’istria— 
Kosciusko and Poniatowski—Middicton and Magliabechi— Milton 
and Audrew Marvel—Washington and Franklin—Roger Ascham 
and the Lady Jane Grey—Lord Bacou and Richard Hooker— 
Louis XAV. and Pére la Chaise—Samuei Johnson and Horne 
Tooke—Andrew Hofer, Count Metternich, and the Emperor 
Francis—David Hume and John Home—Lord Chesterfield and 
Lord Chatham—Henry VIII. and Aune Boleyn, &c. &c. 

Conversations of Lord Byron with Thomas 
Medwia, Esq., in which are detailed the principal occurrences of 
his Private Life, his Opinions on Society, Manners, Literature, 
aud Literary Meu. Being the substance of a Jourvai kept during 
a Residence at Pisa, in the years 1821 aud 1822. New editions, 
uniform with the works of Lord Byron. In 1 vol. 8vo. or 2 vols. 
foolscap. Price only 9s. 





EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, 
No. 4.—PALESTINE. 

On the 30th September will be published, in small 8vo. containing 
448 pages, price 5s. in cloth boards, illustrated by a Map and 
9 Engravings, representing its most striking Scenery, Temples, 
Remains of Antiquity, &c. 

ALESTINE, or the HOLY LAND; from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, LL.D. 
Author of * View of Ancient and Modern Egypt,’ &c. 

Tn this volume the author has presented at once a Topographi- 
cal Description of the Holy Land as it exists at present, and also 
3 History of the wonderful People by whom it was anciently pos- 
sessed ; accomplishing thereby an object which had not been at- 
tempted by any former writer on the same subject. It con- 
tains, besides, a View of the Political Constitution, the Antiquities, 
Literature, aud Religion of the Hebrews, with an Account of 
panel ae oy Festivals, and the manner io which they were ob- 
served. It concludes with an Outline of the Natural History of 
Palestine, applied to the illustration of the Sacred Writings, and 
more especially of the Mosaical Law. 

Also, lately published, by the same Author. 


. * ’ . 
View of Ancient and Modern Egypt; with 
an Outline of its Natural History. Illustrated by a Map and 10 
Engrasiogs Joprnecatiog the mostzomarhabio Toupee, F) motes, 
Tr Monuments o! ity. i \o. in- 
burgh Cabinet Library. whe medneteebnins 
Printed for OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh ; and SIMPKIN 
and MARSHALL, London. “ 4 











FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
This day is published, 2nd edition, much improved, price 5s. 6d. 
handsomely bound, 

E TRADUCTEUR; or, HISTORICAL, 
DRAMATIC, and MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 

irom the best French Writers, on a plan calculated to render 
Treading and translation peculiarly serviceable in acquiring the 
ng and Writing of the French Language; ac ied 
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A NEW NATIONAL BANKING AND ANNUITY SYSTEM. 
J 1 . ‘ 


ust published, 2nd edition, price 2s. 
ONSIDERATIONS ADDRESSED to 
ALL CLASSES, on the Necessity and Equity of a National 
Banking and Annuity System, showing its vast advantages as a 
source of independeut pecuniary relief, both immediate and per- 
maneut, to the community ; and of immense voluntary Revenue 
to the State; containing also some hints on the means of im- 
proving the condition of the Irish Peasantry. 
Published by SMITH, ELDER, and Co. Cornhill, London ; and 
A. W. MACLEAN, Register-street, Edinburgh. 





SUPERIOR BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
Published by BALDWIN and CRADOCK, London. 
1. HE UNIVERSAL LATIN LEXICON 
of FACCIOLATUSand FORCELLINUS. A new edition, 
in which the Paduan Appendix has been incorporated ; the Italian 
Siguifications rendered into English ; the work of Tursellinus, on 
the Particles of Latin Speech; Gerrard’s Siglariuam Romanum, 
and Gesner’s Etymological Index, are added; and the whole 
enriched with a Copious Appendix of upwards of TWENTY 
THOUSAND WORDSs. By TAMES BAILEY, A.M. In2 very 
large vols. royal 4to. price 6/. 16s. 6d. in canvas boards. 
2. A Dictionary of Latin Phrases. By W. 
Robertson, A.M. of Cambridge. Royal 12mo. 15s. bound. 


8. Analecta Latina Majora; exactly on the 
Plan of Dalzell’s Analecta Grweca. 8vo. 10s, 6d. bound. 

4. A Collection of English Exercises ; trans- 
Jated from the Writings of Cicero, for School Boys to retranslate 
into Latin. By William Ellis, M.A. 12th edition, thoroughly 
revised, 4s. 6d. bound. 

5. A Key to the Second and Third Part of 
Ellis’s Exercises, with References to the Passages in Cicero. 2nd 
edition, 3s. bound. os * cs : w 

6. Excerpta ex Caii Plinii Secundi Historia 
Naturali, in Usum Scholarum. Notas adjecit Gulielmus Turner, 
in nova Institutione Novocastrensi Prelector. In 12mo. price 
4s. 6d. neatly bound. a 

7. An Introduction to the Principal Greek 
Tragic and Comic Metres in Scansion, Structure, and Ictus. By 
James Tate, M.A. 2nd edition, 8vo. with an Appendix on Sylla- 
bic Quantity in Homer and Aristophanes. Price 5s. canvas boards. 

8. A Greek and English Manual Lexicon to 
the New Testament, with Examples of the Irregular Infiections, 
&ec. By J.H. Bass. 2ud edition, 1smo. price 5s. boards. 

9. A Vocabulary of the Greek Roots. By the 
Rev. Richard Povah, LL.D. 2s. 6d. bound. 

r x : : > ° 

10. Valpy’s Schrevelius’ Greek and English 
Lexicon. With many new Words. 2ad edition, improved and 
enlarged, To which is added a Copious English and Greek Lexi- 
con, intended to assist the Learner in Greek Composition. Edited 
by the Rev. J. R. Major, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
aud Head Master of King’s College School, Loudon. tu a large 
vol. 8vo. 16s, boards. 

11. The Antiquities of Greece; designed to 
illustrate the Greek Classics. By John Robinson, D.D. 2nd 
edition, enlarged, and a Map and Designs from the Antique. 8vo. 
17s. boards, ‘ 

12. The History of Greece, from the Earliest 
Times to its final Subjection to Rome. Published under the Su- 
[epintondonse of the Society for the Diffusion of Usetul Kuow- 
ledge. 8vo. 5s. Canvas, lettered. 

13. Eanays on the Institutions, Government, 
and Manners of the States of Ancient Greece. By Henry David 
Hill, D.D. 2nd edition, 12mo. 7s. boards, 

14. Sketches of the Domestic Manners and 
lustitutions of the Romans, 2nd edit. enlarged. 12mo, 7s. bds. 

15. Elton’s History of the Roman Emperors, 
in Seven Books. Ornamented with Portraits of the Roman Em- 
perors, and Maps. 7s. boards, 

16. An Epitome of Paley’s Philosophy, con- 
taining the Substance of the Arguments comprised in that work, 
in the Catechetical form, By the Rey. Saniuel Rowe, Vicar of 
St. Brideaux. 12mo. price 4s. sewed. " 

17. An Epitome of Paley’s Evidences of 
Christianity. By the Same. 2nd edition, !2mo. price 3s, sewed. 

18. Bruce's Historical and Biographical Atlas, 
for Schools and Students in History, Small folio, Charts finely 
engraved, 16s. half-bound. " f 

19. Bruce’s Summary of Ancient History and 
Biography; with Questions for E ination, being a Companion 
to the above. In 8vo, 3s, 6d. canvas boards. 

20. Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. A new edit. 
with the figures finely cut on wood, and let into the pages. In 
6 vols. 18mo. price 15s, half-bound.—The Tutor’s Key, 2s. 6d. 

21. A Practical System of Algebra ; designed 
for the Use of Schools and Private Students. By Peter Nicholson 
and J. Rowbotham, 2nd edition, much improved. In t2mo, 
5s. bound. 

*,* A Key to the Above, by the help of 
which Algebra may be self-taught, 12mo. price 8s. bound, 

22. Geometry, Plane, Solid, and Spherical, in 
Six Books. Published under the Superintendence of the Society 
for the Diffasion of Useful Knowledge, With Cuts, 8vo. price 5s. 
canvas, lettered. 


23. Natural Philosophy. Illustrated with 








Sy 
by—1, Explanatory Notes—2, A Selection of Idioms Concise 
Tables of the Pace of Speech and of Verbs, 4 
z By P. F. MERLET, 

Teacher of the French Language at the University of London. 

To this edition the author has made every improvement in the 
selection of pisces, as well as the EXPLANATORY NOTES (both of 
wi ve considerably increased), which constant prac- 
tice in teaching could ee 

Printed for EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88, Royal Exchange, 


ndon. 
Uf whom may be had, by the same Author, with full allowance 


0 6c! 4 
Synopsis of the French Language. 12mo. 
price 2s. / age in cloth. 
ot F rench Grammar, divided into Four Parts, 
ronunciation, the Accidence, the Syntax, and the Appendix, 
Each of which are sold separate, of in one thick volumes 12m0, 
ie boards, 
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Engravings, Vol. 1, 8vo. Price 8s. canvas, lettered. 
*,* This popular work, published under the same auspices, 
contains the Preliminary Treatise, Mechanics, Hydrostatics 
Hydraulics, Pueumatics, Heat, Optics, Double Refraction, a 
Polarisation of Light, with copious Index and Glossary. 

24. English Synonymes Explained. In Al- 
phabetical Order; with copious Iilustrations and Examples. By 
George Crabb, Esq. Sth edition, price 21s. boards. 

25. Maps and Tables of Chronology and 
Genealogy ; illustrative of the History of Europe. Selected and 
translated from Monsieur Koct’s ‘Tableau des Revolutions de 
VEurope,’ for the Use of Harrow School. In 4to. price 8s. 6d, 
half-bound and lettered. 

26. Ostell’s New General Atlas, with the 
Plates enlarged. 30 Maps, royal 4to. coloured outlines, 18s. half- 
bound ; or fuil coloured, 21s. 

ttt To this antes has been added a CONSULTING INDEX, 
containing references to every place laid down in the Maps. 
with the latitude and jongitude, 








WORKS nearly ready for Publication, by WHITTAKER, 
TREACHER and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 

On the First of November, price 12s. in silk, 

HE WINTER’S WREATH, for 1832; 
a Collection of Original Pieces, in Prose and Verse. Con- 

tributed by some of the most popular writersof the present day, 

and illustrated by the following Plates, eng d on steel in the 

first style :— 























: Painted by Engraved by 

The HighlandFortessof Lowe}, yartin — R. Brandard 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night.. Stothard, R.A. E. Smith 
The Wreck ...... eesceee . illiamson RR. Millerd 
Allon, the Piper of Mull, FE. Goodall . Robinson 
Portrait—the Visionary H, Liversege F. Engleheart 
Lago di Nemi........ A. Aglio R. Brandard 
ae —! of the Fo H, Liversege E. Smith 

intage Feast at a . 

Rione, Trastevere H. Robinson 
Naples . W. Linton E. Goodall 
Abbeville . D. Roberts A. Freebairn 
Sunset—Bavarian Alp: G. Barret R. Wallis 
The Wreath.....0+--+000 Vandyke E. Smith 


In 3 vols. 8vo. with 100 Engravings, : 

Wilson’s American Ornithology, with the 
Continuation by Charlies Lucien Bonaparte; together with an 
Enumeration and description of the newly-discovered Species not 
included in the original Works, and copious Notes, by Sir Wil- 
liam Jardine, Bart. 

In I vol. post 8vo. . 

A Dictionary of Quotations from various Au- 
thors, in Ancient and Modern Languages, with Eugtish Transla- 
tions, and illustrated by Remarks and Explanations, By Hugh 
Moore, Esq. 

In 2 vols, post 8vo, i 

The Sisters’ Budget; a Collection of Original 
Tales, in Prose and Verse, by the Authors of ‘ The Odd Volume,’ 
&c.; with Contributions from Mrs, Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs. 
Hodson, Mrs. Kennedy, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. 
Bell, Mr. Malcolm, and some others. 

Jn 1 vol. 8vo. 

A Familiar Compendium of the Law of Hus- 
band and Wife; containing the whole of the Legislative Provi- 
sions for the Celebration of Marriage, by Banns, Licence, jal 
Licence; and for its Dissolution, by Divorce, on the Ground of 
Crim, Con., Cruelty, &c, The Impediments to Matrimony— 
Foreign Marriages—Adultery and RKecr i Jactitation of 
Marriage—Separation by Mutual Agreemeut—Bigamy. The 
Powers of a Husband over the Property and Person of his Wife, 
The Legal and Equitable Rights of Married Women, &c. &c. To 
which is added, a Third Part, comprising the Laws relative to 
Breach of Prowise of Marriage, Seduction and A ion of 
Women. The whole deduced from the most authentic sourc 
illustrated with some of the most prominent modern cases, 
brought down to the present time. By a Solicitor, 

in 12mo.a new edition, with several engravings, 

The Beauties of the British Poets, with a 
few Iutroductory Observations. By the Rev. George Croly, D.D, 
in a Pocket Volume, 

The London Manual of Medical Chemistry ; 
comprising an interlinear verbal Translation of the Pharmaco- 
peie, with extensive Chemical, Botanical, Therapeutical, and 
osological Notes, not only in reference to the Medicines enu- 
merated in that Work, but also to those which have recently been 
introduced in practice, together with the treatment of Tests of 
Poison, and an Introduction, containing the Theory of Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry, &c. &c. For the Use of Students. By Wil- 
liam Maugham, Surgeon. 








THE EARL OF MUNSTER’S CAMPAIGN, ETC. 
I. 
On the Ist October will appear, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
EMOLRS of the LATE WAR; 
comprising, 1, The History of the Campaign of 16809, in 
Portugal. By the Earl of Manster—2, The Personal Narrative 
of Capt. Cooke, of the 43rd Regiment; containing new 
lars of the Battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Pam 
Nive, and Toulouse, and of the Sieges of Ci Rodrigo, Bada- 
joz, and St. Sebastian—and 3, A Narrative of the Campaign of 
1814 in Holland. By Lieutenant T. W. D. Moodie, H.P. 2ist 
Fusileers. 
HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bar- 
ling ton- street. 
Of whom, and of all Booksellers, may also be had, 
Lately published, 
ll. 


Captain Blakiston’s Narrative of Twelve 
Years’ Military Adventure in Three Quarters of the Globe ; com- 
rising an Account of the early Military Career of the Duke of 
Vellington in India, and his last Campaign in the Spanish Penin- 
sula and the South of France. 2 vols. 8vo, 16s. 
** A valuable body of information upon the course of the British 
army in India, in Spain, aud the South of France.”—Atlas, 
Ill. 


Journal of an Officer of the King’s German 
Legion; an Account of his Campaigns and Servicesin the Penin- 
sula, Sicily, Italy, Malta, England, and Irelaud. 8vo. 6s. 





IV. 

Adventures of a Young Rifleman, in the 
French and English Armies, during the War in Spain and Por- 
tugal, from 1806 to 1816. Written by Himself. 2nd edition, in 
1 vol. small 8vo. 6s. 

“« The Adventures of a Young Rifleman form one of the most 
entertaining volumes we have of late years met with. We can 
truly say, that the Rifleman’sconfessions will afford, to every one 
that makes the experiment, a delightful evening, and a harvest 
of valuable recollections.” — Representative. 

Vv 


The Young Rifleman’s Comrade; or, Narra- 
tive of his Military Adventures, Impri nt, and Shi k 
Printed uniformly with ‘ The Adventures of a Young Rifleman.’ 
1 vol. post 8vo. 6s. 











vi. 
Vicissitudes in the Life of a Scottish Soldier. 
Written by Himself, 1 vol. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 
VII. 
Adventures of a Serjeant in the French Army, 
during his Campaigns in Italy, Spain, Germany, Russia, &c., 
1805 to 1823, Written by Himself, 1 vol. post 8v0, 6% 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








This day, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HE JOURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRA- 
PHICAL SOCIETY of LONDON for 1830—1831. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarile-street. 





FAMILY LIBRARY OF FRENCH CLASSICS. 
Just published, é 
OLS. 12 and 13 of the THEATRE; being 
Vols. 1 and 2 of RACINE, With Portrait. 8vo. Price 7s. ; 
or on fine paper, 9s. 
Printed for TREUTTEL and Co. 30, Soho-square. 





This day is published, in 4 vols. 12mo,. price 11. 2s. 
‘ee EVE of ST. AGNES; 
a Novel 


By Mrs. MASON (late Catherine Ward), 
Author of ‘ Mysterious Marriage,’ &c. 
Printed for A. K. NEWMAN and Co. London. 
Where may be had, just published, 
, Gerald Fitzgerald. By Anne of Swansea. 
5 vols, 11. 10s. 


Soldier Boy. By Rosalia St. Clair. 
6s. 6d. 
Tales of Welshland. By the Author of ‘ Re- 


ginald Trevor.’ 2 vols. 10s. we : 
Alibeg the Tempter. By William Child Green. 
vols, 12. 2s, 
‘ Lucius Carey. By the Author of ‘ The Weird 
Woman.’ 4 vols. 1/, 2s. om : 
Allan M‘Dougal. By a Military Officer. 
7 


3 vols, 16s. 


3 vols. 
1 





ROSC@E’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Peblishing in Monthly Volumes, price only Five Shillings, 
handsomely bound, uniform with the Waverley Novels. 
On the ist of September was published, pe 
MOLLETT’S PEREGRINE PICKLE, 
Volume I., being the Third Volume of this admired Series 
vof Classical Novels, = 
Volume |., containing the whole of HUMPHRY CLINKER, 
with a Biographical Memoir of Smollett, by Tromas Roscor, 
Esq., and an elegant Portrait, was published July ist: and 
Volume II., containing the whole of RODERICK RANDOM, 
on the Ist of August. 
ttt Orders received by all Pp ble Booksell zg 
the Kingdom. E 
‘London: Printed for JAMES COCHRANE and Co., 11, Water- 


™" 





joo- place. 

The third volume of  Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library,’ containing 
the first of ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ is illustrated by four humorous 
designs by George Cruikshank, which are imbued with the spirit 
sf the story. The frontispiece, representing Commodore Trun- 
nion submitting his chin to the depilatory operations of Mrs. 
4itizzle and Mrs. Pickle, while Hatchway looks on, is inimitable. 
“Trunnion, terrified by the apparition of Davy Jones, is also 
«apital, What increases the value of these plates, is the circum- 
stance of their being efched as well as designed by George 
Cruikshank himself; so that every touch is his own, and assists 
the design, none of the spirit of which is lost in the engraving.” 
—Spectator. 


ALPY’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY; or, 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS of the MOST VALUABLE 
GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS; with Biographical Sketches, 
Notes, Engravings of the Authors, Maps, Xc. 4s. 6d. each volume. 
Small 8vo. bound in cloth. 
Edited and published monthly by A. J. VALPY, M.A. 
Nambers already published : 
1 and 2. Demosthenes and Sallust. 
3 and 4. Xenophon’s AnabasisandCyropedia. 
5 to 7. Herodotus. 
8 and 9. Virgil. 
10. Pindar and Anacreon. 
11 to 15. Tacitus. 
16. Theophrastus, with 50 engravings. 
17 and 18. Horace. 
19. Juvenal and Persius. 
20 to 22. Thucydides. 
23, will commence Plutarch’s Lives. 
Any Author may be had separate. 

“Tf you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and 
reflect, it is your duty to place into his hands the best transla- 
‘tions of the Classical Authors.” —Dr. Parr. 

Sold by all Booksellers in town and country ; and may be had 
with the Magazines, &c. 








IMPORTANT MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Just published, 
DEDICATED TO HER MAJESTY ON HER CORONATION, 
GS of AL MAC K’S: 
illustrated with Portraits of the QUEEN and the Female 
Nobility, after Sir W. Beechey and Sir Thomas Lawrence. The 
Poetry by F. W. N. BAYLEY, Esq. The Melodies by H. R. 
BISHOP and J. ADDISON. The whole arranged, with Sympho- 
nies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte, S J. Addison. 
Each Song in this work typifies some incident in the life of an 
illustrious character, which has, at one period or other, taken 
place in the Atmack’s Rooms! The following are the contents: 


1. ARose dropt from her Bosom, Character—The Hon, Mr. — 


2. He dances with another now. Colonel S—. 

3. Sheisupandaway, The youngest Daughter of Sir G-——~ ——-, 

4. The Hall is large and light. Lord —. 

5. My Lord treads lightly o’er the Floor. The meek Marquis! 

6. She leans upon her Mother’s Arm! The Debutante of 1829, 

7. Why does young Love seize us? A younger Brother. 

8. My Heart is all alone. The Bachelor Duke, 

9. Oh! no, Papa, it cannot be. Lady N—, 

10. Do you see = lovely Woman ? Lady E—. 

11, Where in that Mazourka graceful. Lady L—s, Countess 
j——T, a bD—r, 

12. He passes her in sorrow. Lord S—. 


A LIST OF NEW AND POPULAR WORKS, 
Published by WILLIAM KIDD, 228, Regent-street ; and sold by 
JAMES GILBERT, 51, Paternoster-row. 


By the Author of ‘ Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean,” 
ANULPH DE ROHAIS. A Romance of 


the Twelfth Century. In 3 vols. post Svo. 
“* To the gentler sex we can promise much, in these interest- 
ing volumes, that will call forth both their sympathy and admira- 
tion.”’— Atheneum. 
“* A work of very considerable interest and varied talent, very 
beautifully written, and which cannot fail to afford much amuse- 
ment to every lover of romance.” — Edinburgh Literary Gazette, 
«eee The interest of the story is very skilfully kept up, and 
the author possesses the happy art of chaining the attention of 
his reader to the end.”’—Courier. 
II. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. price only 14s. 
DERWENTWATER. A TALE OF 1715. 
** A tale told in a good spirit, and with a refinement of taste 
unusual in ordinary novels.’’—Atlas. 
“ One of the cleverest works of fiction that have appeared this 
season.” —Globe. Lie 
By the Editor of the ‘ CLun-Boox.’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. a Second Edition of 
THE DOMINIE’S EGACY; 
A COLLECTION OF TALES. 
“« These Tales deserve a place in every library.” —Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 
“We hail with great satisfaction the reward of genuine merit, 
in a second edition of these very characteristic and interesting 
tales.’’—Literary Gazette. 
IV. 

By the same Author, in aneat volume, price 7s. 6d. in fancy cloth, 
TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES OF EMINENT 
ENGLISH MISSIONARIES. 

** A work that will be read with avidity.”—Atheneum. 
“* A little work, well conceived and extremely well executed.’’ 


—Spectator. 
“ This little volume must soon become popular.” —Lit. Gazette. 
Vv 


In a handsome 8vo. volume, with 7 beautiful lithographic Embel- 
lishments by Haghe, the Second Edition of 
FOUR YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES, 
IN 1826, 7, 8, and 9. 
“ A very clever and entertaining volume, which will be read, 
just now, with much interest.”—Court Journal. 
“ Full of lively and graphic pictures of society.”—Glasgow 
Free Press. 
“*A very complete history of the past and present state of the 
West Indies.”—Monthly Review, 
VI. 
KIDD’S PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANION 
TO MARGATE AND RAMSGATE. 
With 120 Illustrations on Wood; the whole designed and en- 
graved by G. W. Bonner. 
“The embellishments to this little work are admirably exe- 
cuted ; indeed it is, in every respect, quite a ‘ gem of art.’ ””—Aélas. 


By Mr. George Cruikshank. 
THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK! 

A Humorous Story, by one of the Contributors to Blachwood's 
Magazine, with Lilustrations by George Cruikshank. Second 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo. price 7s.6d. neatly bound in cloth. 

** Asa work of fun and fiction it stands unrivalled. The illus- 
trations are inimitable.”—Edinburgh Evening Post. 

VIII. 
By Mr. Robert Cruikshank. 

In a neat pocket volume, bound in silk, with gilt edges, price 

only Six Shillings, 

{E COMIC ALBUM; 
ACollection of Humorous Tales, with numerous Illustrations from 
the pencil of Robert Cruikshank. 

“ There is enough fun in this pretty little volume to dispel all 
the biue devils in Christendom.”—Courier, 


By Mr. Robert Cruikshank. 
ET 1 #&; 

Being a Collection of Jeux d’Esprit, illustrated with 120 En- 
Erarings. from designs by Robert Cruikshank, 2 vols. neatly 
half-hound, with gilt edges. Price only 12s, 

“© A very elegant pani the i 
tastily ‘ got up.’ ””"—Morning Chronicle. 

*,* Early application is requested for the above, as a very 
limited number remain on hand, 





g table ; very 


xX. 
By Mr. Thomas Landseer. 
AN ADDRESS TO THE DBE’IL, 

By Robert Burns. Reprinted from the Works, and illustrated 
with 11 first-rate Engravings, from designs by Thomas Landseer, 
Esq. In post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 

“* We should have thought it impossible that so perfect a gem 
could be produced at so trifling a cost.”’—Times, 


XI. 
REMARKS ON A NEW AND IMPORTANT 
REMEDY IN CONSUMPTIVE DISEASES. 
By John Doddridge Humphreys. In 8vo. Price 2s. 

“This pamphlet will be read with much interest by many per- 
—— are quite unacquainted with the science of medicine,” — 

ater. . 
A LETTER TO EARL GREY ON THE 

CORN-LAWS, 
By an Old farmer. In 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. 
XIII. 
A LETTER TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL ON THE 
REFORM BILL. 
In 8vo. Price 1s, 
XIV. 
ROSAMOND; A TRAGEDY. 
From the German of Theodore Kérner. In 8vo. Price 3s. 
see Very creditable to the talents of the translator.”—Sunday 
imes. ; 
rm Ina few days, in 2 vols, 8vo. handsomely bound, 
THE ANNIVERSARY CALENDAR AND 
UNIVERSAL MIRROR. 

*,* The Subscribers to this Work are ested to complete 
their sets Lenya ae there are very few of the early Numbers 
remaining on hand.—The Editor having now recovered from his 
Jate long and severe indisposition, Part 13, containing the INDEx, 


IMPORTANT NEW ANNUAL. 
On the First of N ber will be published, uniform with the 
larger Annuals, consisting entirely of Steel Engravings, price, 
neatly bound, only 18s.; 21s. finely coloured, or bound in Mo- 
rocco, gilt ed » for elegant presents, 3s. extra, The 
EOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL 
For 1832, cOnTAINING 
ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 
As there is no branch of knowledge which combines so much 
useful information with so mnch delight as Geography, it is pre- 
sumed that a work designed to illustrate the form, structure, and 
divisions of the earth, will be received as a highly-valuable ad- 
dition to the Annuals already in existence. 
The present publication, on account of its enduring interest, 
may justly lay claim to the title of a ‘ Perennial’ rather than an 
Annual,’ and be valued as a lasting Gift of Friendship, rather 
than a Pastime-Offering. It will, however, be published every 
year, for the purpose of including the latest Discoveries, and the 
pry that are continually taking place in various quarters of 
lobe. 


The Geographical Annual consists of Engravings of all the 
States, Kingdoms, and Empires throughout the world; of the 
comparative height of the principal Mountains, length of Rivers, 
extent of the Lakes and Inland Seas, and of Tables which pre- 
sent the chief advantages of a Gazetteer. This work affords three 
times the information of the generality of Quarto Atlases, and is 
so beautifully executed as to unite, in a great degree the Pic- 
turesque attractions of the other Annuals with its own more 
solid and intrinsic character. 

Having, after minute care, great exertion, and at a vast ex- 
pense, brought to completion the ‘ Family Cabinet Atlas,’ and 
the namber of Copies originally proposed to be circulated in the 
first issue, being disposed of, the Proprietors have made extensive 
ar fol issuing the work, in an improved and more 
elegant form, as now announced, and at a price that can be no 
obstacle to its admission into every family in the kingdom, 

y BULL, Holles-street, London: sold also by every 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
DR. TURNER’S CHEMISTRY.—NEW EDITION. 
LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, 


including the recent Discoveries and Doctrines of the 


Science. 
By Professor E. TURNER, M.D. 
3rd edition, corrected and enlarged. 1 thick vol. 8vo. 11. 1s. bda, 

“ The present work is decidedly the best Elements of Chemistry 

now existing.”’— Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journ. No.98. 
DR. CONOLLY ON INSANITY. 

An Inquiry concerning the Indications of 
Insanity, with Suggestions for the better Protection and Care of 
the Insane. By John Conolly, M.D. 8vo. 12s. 

** We have no hesitation in declaring this to be one of the most 
able and satisfactory works on the philosophy, or rather the phy- 
siology of the human understanding, which has been hitherto 
D, uc Dr. Conolly has done for this branch of science what 

r. Arnott has done for physics ; he has produced a work which 
will have an honourable place in the annals of medicine, while it 
reflects great lustre on the splendid institution to which he belongs.” 
—Medical and Surgical Journal, Aug. 1, 1830. 

CHEMICAL AND MEDICAL TABLES. 

A Set of Chemical and Medical Tables, 
respectively presenting, at one View, a complete Synopsis of Che- 
mistry, Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Classification of Diseases. 
By John Hogg, Surgeon and Graduate in Medicine of Edinburgh ; 
House Surgeon and Apothecary to the Dispensary of the Univer- 
sity of London, In 8 folio sheets. Price 4s. 6d. sewed. ~ 

Pharmacopeeia, in usum Nosocomii Academie 
Londinensis, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

Printed for JOHN TAYLOR, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University, 30, Upper Gower-street. 





Just published, illustrated with a Map of the County, demy 8v0. 
12s.; royal 8vo. 16s. cloth boards. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of the 

COUNTY of LEICESTER, from actual Survey, being the 

First of a Series of the Counties of ENGLAND and WALEs. 
a the Rev. J. CURTIS, 

Head Master of the Free Grammar School, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
and Perpetual Curate of Smisby. 

The Topographical History of Leicestershire, as a specimen of 
the whole Series (the materials for which are in a state of great 
forwardness), embraces, in one unvaried form, the local parti- 
culars of every Town, Village, and Hamlet in the County, ar- 
ranged alphabetically. 

“It is altogether one of the most laborious, and will prove one 
of the most useful works, ever undertaken.”’—Leicester Journal. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch: Published by W. Hextall: sold by Sher- 
wood, Gilbert, and Piper ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London; 
and all Booksellers. 





THE CHEAPEST PERIODICAL PUBLISHED. 
On the Ist October, in small 8vo. neatly bound and beautifully 
embellished, price only 6s. 


TANDARD NOVELS. No. VIII. 


of MissJANE PORTER'S celebrated 
Romance, 
THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. 
Originally published in five vols. but now comprised in two. 
No. I. contains The Pilot, by Cooper—I1. Caleb Williams, by 
Godwin—IIl. The Spy, by Cooper—1V. Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
by Miss Jane Porter—V. St. Leon, by Godwin—VI. The Last of 
the Mohicans, by Cooper—VII. The Scottish Chiefs, Vol. I. 

+4+ Mrs. Shelley’s popular Romance of FRaNKENSTELN, With 
a new Introduction explanatory of the origin of the story, by 
the Author, and the Casti® or Orranro, with a Life of 
Ww sipele, written by Sir Walter Scott, will appear in an early 
volume, 

HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 
lington-street. 


Containing the Compl 








London: J. Houmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENA’ OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold by 
E. Wixson, 88, Royal Exchange ; W. Ricumonp, 116, Jermyn 
Street; apd all Booksellers and N ders in and 
Country. G.G. Ben nis, No.55, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; 
Messrs. Prarr and Barry, Brussels; PertHes and Besser, 
Hamburg; F. PLerscuer, Lei ig; Gray and Bowen, Boston, 
America.—Price 44. ; or in Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 
Adverti i for the Editor (pust paid) 














GOULDING and D’ALMAINE, Soho-square, 


&c, is now in the press. 


ts, and ions fi 
to be forwarded to the Office as above, 








